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ST. PATRICK’S ACHIEVEMENT 


ALEXANDER KERRIGAN 


‘‘ Not in vain shall they toil these, my chosen... 
their race the Lord blesses, their children shall be spared 
to them. ...” 

—Is. 66 : 23 f. 


T WAS in the year 461. How long ago! And yet, how fragrant 
is the memory of the saint who died on the 17th of March 
of that year in a wattle hut at Saul! 

The legends tell us that the gates of heaven swung on their 
hinges to let his soul pass through . . . that the plain where 
he said his first Mass on Irish soil and where he received the 
Holy Eucharist for the last time was bathed with light such 
aS was never seen in these parts before. On the day of his 
death there was no night. Nor during the twelve following 
days did night enfold the earth with its dusky wings. The 
mourners who kept vigil round his body, overcome by a strange 
heaviness, fell asleep. But their slumber was not deep enough 
to dull their senses to the melodious psalmody chanted by the 
angelic visitors who had come to keep watch in their stead. . . . 


We have been described as a nation of poets, ever prompt 
to believe. There may be much truth in that observation. 
But it will not hinder us—exiles in Rome, scions of those to 
whom he brought the gift of faith—from gathering reverently 
round his bier and from offering him our homage this afternoon. 

In the imagination of our people he was quickly lionised. 
We instinctively think of him as a great high priest, stately 
and majestic, always dressed in full pontifical robes. To him 
the old story-tellers ascribed miracles and marvels which were 
greater and more spectacular than those accomplished by the 
apostles themselves. And in the sagas he appears with traits 
which recall the epic deeds of Ossian and Cuchullainn and other 
heroes of the golden age. 

In his own writings St. Patrick paints a different portrait 
of himself. There he appears as a modest and very human 
person with whom we cannot fail to sympathise. 

“ And this is my confession before I die... .’ ~There is 
something very touching about a message that is spoken from 
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a death-bed. But this particular message is exceptionally 
poignant, for it mouths the sighs and disappointments, the 
hopes and aspirations of an old missionary—weary, very weary 
—who is very conscious of his failings and limitations. His 
voice is kind. It is the voice of one whom we immediately 
wish to make our friend, a brave man who has experienced 
all of life’s trials, whose successes have been won at the cost of 
grit and persevering sacrifice, and who had to endure the 
greatest pain that a trusting and loyal heart can suffer, namely, 
to be betrayed by one’s dearest friend. 

St. Patrick’s ecclesiastical superiors in Britain were un- 
favourably disposed towards him. They argued that he was 
unlettered and altogether unfit to be in charge of the Irish 
mission. They claimed, too, that he was utterly incompetent 
in financial matters. Then, as now, there were well-meaning 
people who attached great importance to culture and to admin- 
istrative ability. 

Patrick modestly admits that these accusations are well- 
grounded. At the same time he feels certain that the hard 
things endured by him in his youth constituted a far better 
preparation for the mission to which God destined him than 
long years of schooling. 

How rich in adventures was his boyhood! At every moment 
the divine Hunter pursued him. Memories crowd into the old 
man’s mind. Suddenly the picture of his father’s comfortable 
home flashes upon him. He was lazy and not too keen on going 
to school then. Of games he was passionately fond. And he 
loved to work in the open air with his father’s retainers. .. . 
Had he been at school that day instead of idling in the grounds 
of the villa—that day, never to be forgotten, when the ruthless 
pirates captured him and carried him into slavery—he might 
have enjoyed uninterrupted respectability in a town of Roman 
Britain. God, however, had chosen a much severer school for 
him. In the loneliness of the hills of Antrim, where for six 
long years he tended the flocks of a harsh master, Christ Himself 
became his friend. And in the warm glow of Christ’s friendship 
cold and hunger and homesickness were eventually. forgotten. 
It was then that our saint felt for the first time the forceful 
influence of the Holy Spirit, whose inspirations were extra- 
ordinarily active, he tells us, in the turning points of his career. 

And now, his task completed, Patrick feels that every incident 
of his life has been fitted into the Holy Spirit’s plan. On that 
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account he thinks that it would be most ungrateful of him to 
say nothing about the graces given him in the land of his 
captivity. And he is determined to impart to everybody the 
lesson that God was teaching him daily during these years : 
“. . . It is only when we have been chastened . . . that we shall 
exalt and praise his wonderful works before every nation under 
heaven... .” 

The Holy Spirit enabled Patrick to achieve a gigantic task. 
He numbered his converts by thousands. Indeed, they had 
become so numerous that he actually lost count of them. His 
flock, he tells us, “. . . was growing up excellently with the 
greatest care.” 

St. Patrick’s missionary method was a model of adaptation 
which competent persons of our times praise highly. Our saint 
worked as a man should work. Since man is born without horns 
or claws or other weapons of defence, he must necessarily learn 
to use to the best advantage the tools he chances to find or 
to make for himself. Accordingly, Patrick retained every Irish 
convention, custom and usage which could subserve Christianity. 
And there was one instrument which proved to be of incalculable 
value to him: a knowledge of Irish, which he managed to 
acquire during his captivity. Although his grasp of Latin was 
imperfect, he reached the heights of eloquence when he spoke 
in Irish. And in moments of stress and exultation it was in 
Irish poetry that he gave rein to his emotions. 

This was what constituted the strength of Irish Christianity : 
the native background and tribal customs which at our saint’s 
express wish continued to flourish. Far from abolishing the 
ancient laws of Ireland, he saw to it that they were retained 
and brought into harmony with the Gospel. The well-known 
Seanchus Mor, the Irish code of ecclesiastical and civil law, 
bears witness to the endeavours ascribed to him in this matter. 
On its first page we read: ‘In pagan Ireland vengeance was 
the custom that reigned, bui Patrick enforced the law of pardon.” 

In all his missionary campaigns Patrick seems to have made 
@ point of coming to terms with the local chieftains. Having 
secured either their good will or their benevolent neutrality, 
he invariably built a little church and provided it with a local 
clergy. Not infrequently his recruits belonged to the families 
of distinguishes lawyers and poets. In due time these became 
the counsellors of the chiefs and gradually supplanted the 
pagan druids. <A factor that contributed considerably to St. 
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Patrick’s missionary successes was the fascination which he 
exercised on boys. Tradition preserves some of the names of 
those who fell under his spell : Machaoi, Fiac, Benen, Sachellus, 
Iarnais, Oengus, Mac Erca, Rodan, Cassan and a host of others. 
As far as we can gather from the legends, Patrick seems to have 
trained these boys at Armagh. They were destined for the 
sacred ministry, but not exclusively, as the story of Conall 
shows. The latter, at Patrick’s request, was fostered by Bishop 
Cethiacus, but remained a layman. 

The time spent by these youths in the school of Armagh was 
not altogether unpleasant. There they learned their ABC 
and their Psalter. And doubtless they learned, too, to revere 
their master. 


Thus did Patrick win his laurels as an educator. The school 
which he built on the heights of Macha became the model of 
all the schools, primary and secondary, which flourish in Ireland 
today and in which devoted and self-sacrificing teachers instil 
jnto their charges abiding loyalty to the faith preached by him. 


Another outstanding feature of St. Patrick’s missionary 
methods was the fact that he enlisted women from Britain, 
Gaul and other foreign parts as active helpers in the work of 
evangelising the Irish. 


When he set up a new community, he usually appointed one 
or two of these women to look after the sanctuary, to make 
altar-cloths and vestments. Their chief duty, however, was to 
instruct the women and girls for the reception of Baptism and 
the other sacraments. -On the feasts of Easter, Pentecost and 
the Epiphany. these helpers were exceptionally busy ;_ they 
attended the female neophytes during the ceremony of immersion 
and helped them to put on the white garments that symbolised 
their supernatural birth. The beneficent influence of these 
helpers showed itself in the great numbers of Irish women who 
eventually joined them. St. Patrick instances the many vocations 
to the religious life recruited among the daughters of the leading 
families of Ireland as one of his greatest triumphs. Names 
connected with him in the legends are Attracta and Trea and 
the daughters of King Laoghaire, Ethne and Fedelma, whom 
he baptized by the well of Clebach near the Rath of Cruchan. 
Rather wistfully the legend tells us that Ethna and Fedelma 
made a vow of virginity, but joined their heavenly aponme on 
the selfsame day that they made it. 
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These girls were destined to be the ideal pattern of the maidens 
of Ireland whose chief adornment always must be snow-white 
purity. They have other accomplishments, too, which we 
commemorate this afternoon in silence while we offer God 
grateful thanks for having helped our mothers and our sisters 
to remain steadfast to the sturdy lessons taught by St. Patrick. 
A nation is what its women make it. 

Providence assigns vocations to nations as well as to 
individuals. Since the coming of St. Patrick the vocation of the 
Irish nation has been characterised by enthusiastic missionary 
leanings and by a passion for justice. 

The Irish seem to have an innate disposition both to receive 
the Gospel willingly and to propagate it enthusiastically. In 
this perhaps they somewhat resemble St. Patrick. An ancient 
eucharistic hymn, namely, ‘ Sancti venite, Christi corpus 
sumite,” which tradition associates with the founding of the 
Church in Ireland, pays tribute to our saint’s “ catholicity.’”? 
In a sense such a characteristic was to be expected of him, for 
he was a Roman citizen. Even his geographical horizon was 
touchingly Roman. For him the only world was the Roman 
Empire ; regions which were not included in it, he regarded as 
wrapped in darkness ; Ireland he expressly calls “‘ the ultimate 
places of the earth.’’ To Ireland he brought Latin civilisation 
and the Roman idea, that is to say, the idea of universality 
which is implied in the fact of being subject to the See of Rome 
and in the duty of propagating the faith of Rome. Straightway 
the Irish began to interlace their obscure past with the grandiose 
designs of universal history, boldly comparing their sagas with 
the annals of Greece and Rome. Straightway, too, they began 
to bring the faith to other peoples. One asks if St. Patrick had 
a presentiment of the future missionary activities of the nation 
which he had evangelised when he wrote: “. . . I am immensely 
indebted to God, who granted to me this great grace that through 
me many peoples should be regenerated by God.” 

At present Ireland’s contribution to the foreign missions of 
Christendom is quite considerable: according to the figures 
published by Fides Ireland stands fifth among the largest 
national groups in the missions ; almost one-tenth of the sisters 
working there are Irish ; and in the years between 1933 and 
1953 the number of Irish missionary priests has more than 
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trebled. These figures do not include Irish helpers working in 
Australia, New Zealand, England, Scotland, Wales, the United 
States and Latin America. We have reason to thank God for 
these generous vocations. 

Treland, too, is a staunch champion of justice. She indignantly 
resents the injustices of which other nations are victims. This 
attitude resembles the compassion which St. Patrick had for 
the wretched victims of the slave system (under which he 
himself had suffered so intensely) which vibrates in every line 
of his letter Against Coroticus. There he flays in vigorous terms 
the greed, the horrible murders, the injustices committed by 
the soldiers of Coroticus. ‘‘ The Church,’”’ Patrick writes, “. . . 
bewails and will lament her sons and daughters whom the sword 
has not yet slain, but who are banished and carried off to distant 
lands where, in the light of day, sin weighs heavily and shamefully 
abounds. .. .” 

Today the Church is straining every nerve to break the bonds 
of another form of slavery. 

We are asked to lend a helping hand. We are entreated to 
pray “‘. . . that prisons may be opened and the chains unlocked 
... Of those ... who have .. . tried to defend the rights and 
institutions of religion, and that the greatest of all gifts, namely, 
Christian truth, justice, and peace may triumph everywhere.”® 
Here we come face to face with the baffling mystery of prayer. 
We believe that God exists. We confess that He is all-powerful 
. . . that in Him all things live and move and have their being 
. . . that He can completely change the course of the world’s 
affairs in an instant. We know that He hates iniquity and that 
He can, if He chooses, put an end to it without delay. Yet, 


-though we are certain that He knows all our desires before we 


tell Him, He requires that we gently persuade Him in prayer 
to do all these things. 

Treland’s vocation springs from her awareness that her 
children are first and foremost Catholics. 

God has confided a particular mission to her ; her children’s 
duty is to obey God’s will, by using to best advantage the gifts 
which He has given them. From contributing our part to our 
nation’s mission, we, the Irish in Rome, are anything but exempt. 
The fact that we reside in the capital of Christendom should 
stimulate us to be driving forces by reason of the influence of 
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our faith and of the telling example of our lives. As in St. 
Patrick’s instance, the test of our sincerity will be the 
thoroughness and constancy with which we perform the daily 
tasks assigned us by Providence. Of course, these tasks differ 
considerably according to circumstances: the laity have their 
professional engagements as well as the ordinary duties of the 
Christian life; the time-table of religious, male and female, 
young and old, is determined to the minutest detail by obedience ; 
seminarians have their studies and the duty to make a fervent 
preparation for Ordination ; and every priest as a true sagart 
aroon should leave nothing undone to drill himself in apostolic 
charity. ... 

We cannot stress too much that the faithful and constant 
performance of our daily duties is at one and the same time our 
personal contribution to our nation’s mission and the very best 
tribute of praise which we can pay to the memory of our National 
Apostle. 

But the faithful and constant performance of our daily duties 
is not an easy task. Difficulties will surely abound. Victory, 
however, is assured, if we have a lively faith. The power of the 
Holy Spirit will sustain us. And the prayer of St. Patrick will 
not fail us, for on Connaught’s holy mountain, the most rugged 
of the peaks that guard our western shores, he fasted on our 
behalf and wrestled with the powers of evil and begged the 
Holy Spirit to grant us final perseverance. ; 


ALEXANDER KERRIGAN 
Collegio St. Isidoro, 41 Via degli Artisti, Rome. 


PRIESTS AND PEOPLE 


The relations that exist between the Irish priest and 
his people today go right back to St. Patrick and to the 
Irish farmer, Dichu, who gave Patrick his first barn 
church. . . . Dichu stands for the fifteen-hundred years 
of generous lay folk who have built in turn the churches of 
Clonmacnois and Cormac’s chapel and Mellifont and 
the thatched chapels of our dark age and the cathedrals 
and churches of today. 


—Donnchadh © Floinn : The Message of Saint Patrick 
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LOUGH DERG 


DAPHNE D. C. PocHIN MovuLp 


The pilgrimage to “‘ Lough Derg” might have vied 
with any of the abominations of Juggernaut ; the most 
ignorant and savage of the tribes of Africa have few 
ceremonies more utterly revolting than those, to which, 
a few years ago, the Irish peasantry were here directly 
and systematically encouraged. 


o Mr. and Mrs. Hall in their account of Ireland described 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory early in the 19th century; a 
whole litany of similar expressions could be culled from 

the English “ Tours ” of the period, relating both to this and 
other Irish pilgrimages. Their writers, who thought they were 
recording a dying superstition, would indeed be surprised to 
see the island in Lough Derg today, with the sun glinting on 
the green roof of the new basilica and on the cars packed close 
in the park by the ferry jetty. Yet Hall’s Ireland is in the 
historic tradition : it was never Irishmen who wrote of this 
very Irish pilgrimage, and its fame was first spread over Europe 
because of a visit by a stranger from England. 

You can reach Lough Derg by a hilly road from the shores 

of Donegal Bay, leaving at your back the glittering spread 


of sea and the cliffs of Slieve League thrusting toward the 


clouds, and then descend to Pettigoe on Lough Erne side, a 
customs post on the Northern Ireland border, not very different 
from any other small town, except that from it another hill 
road climbs up across the moors to Lough Derg. It is a lonely 
road that ends beside a lake cradled in the hollow of the heathery 
uplands, island dotted, and like a mirage, utterly surprising 
in that land of moor and water, crowded buildings rise from 
one of these islands and a line of buses disgorge pilgrims into 
the waiting ferry boats at the road’s end. 

They are a matter-of-fact crowd, these pilgrims, drawn from 
every class and every profession in Ireland. For many it 
is an annual event and they set off on the barefoot “‘ rounds ” 
familiarly, as if the old Celtic penitential routine was as ordinary 
an event as going shopping. The little shop sells souvenirs 
stamped with pictures of the island and mass-produced statues 
of the Dominican Martin de Porres. The black tea and bread 
is served on crockery stamped in green, “St. Patrick’s 
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Purgatory’; the penitential ‘‘ beds” of the “rounds” are 
named after Irish saints ; the windows in the basilica display 
the Stations of the Cross in the angular design and vivid colouring 
of modern stained glass work. Yet if the pilgrimage today 
presents a kind of amalgam of the different strata of Irish 
Catholicism and piety, the very history of the island does 
the same. And though its basic inspiration comes from the 
Celtic Church and is in the tradition of St. Patrick, there is 
no evidence to associate Patrick with the island at all. 

St. Patrick did, indeed, spend a Lent upon the summit of 
Croagh Patrick, up which the great annual pilgrimage goes 
on the last Sunday in July, but he seems in no way connected 
with the lonely islands of Lough Derg in Donegal. There was 
a Celtic monastery upon one of them, Saints’ Island, its founder 
and patron seems to have been a certain St. Mobeoe or Dabeoe. 
Nothing is known about this individual, except that he must 
once have been well-known and famous, for he is included 
among the great saints of Ireland in a poem supposed to be 
by St. Cumméne of Connor. It is very probable that the 
pilgrimage began as an ordinary one to St. Dabeoc’s shrine and 
monastery, as other pilgrimages sprang up all over Ireland. 
From the 6th century: on, the Irish people loved pilgrimage, 
abroad to Rome and to the Holy Land, to their own shrines, 
or permanent “ exiles for the love of Christ” on missionary 
journeys over Europe. And the fame of Irish saints and Irish 
learning brought pilgrims from across the seas to visit Irish 
shrines, and sometimes end by settling permanently in Ireland. 

But the special fame of Patrick’s Purgatory came from a 
different source. Pre-Christian Ireland had enjoyed the voyage 
romance, in which the hero sails over magic seas to magic 
islands, in each of which he meets with adventure. The coming 


of Christianity brought a reconstruction of the old tales into 


a new context, the voyage of the saint. St. Brendan’s genuine 
travels were the basis for the most famous of these voyage 
sagas, and in the Brendan voyage are introduced incidents 
about the saint’s visits to the edge of hell. He finds Judas 
clinging to a rock in the sea, encounters demons round a blazing 
fiery island, and finally discovers the Land of Promise of his 
search, the earthly paradise. In the same tradition, visions of 
heaven and hell as such, without the setting of a voyage, began 
to be written. The earliest recorded vision of this kind seems 
to be that of St. Fursa, the Irish missionary who is supposed 
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to have died c. 650, and of whose experiences the Venerable 
Bede wrote an account. These visions were real adventures 
for the visionary who might suffer physical assault from the 
demons and feel the scorch of the flames of hell. At Lough 
Derg, the two literary forms merged, the magic island of the 
voyage romance became the place where the vision of heaven 
and hell and purgatory could be adventured, and the island 
was no longer distant, across the western seas, but real, with 
a real cave-mouth leading down into darkness, danger and 
the next world. 


And it is the stranger, the Anglo-Norman, who began to 
tell us about this Irish island, called St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
and make it famous all over Europe. In 1153, a certain Owen, 
a knight who had served under King Stephen in England, 
made the pilgrimage to Lough Derg. He spent a whole fortnight 
in prayer and fasting before entering the cave on the island 
in which he was shut up for twenty-four hours and during 
that time adventured through hell, purgatory and heaven. 
Emerging safely, he finished the pilgrimage by another fortnight 
of prayer and fast. Owen described his experience to a monk 
called Gilbert, of Louth in Lincolnshire, swearing the monk 
not to tell anyone about it. But Gilbert did tell a Cistercian, 
Henry of Saltrey, who at once wrote a full account, a book 
which became famous all over Europe and brought pilgrims 
from all parts to the wonderful Irish island. 


The Lough Derg pilgrimage at this time was not one frequented 
by the Irish themselves, rather it attracted the man who had 
sinned so gravely that he felt this was his last hope of gaining 
pardon, or the adventurer who wanted to see the vision. St. 
Patrick’s name was now associated with the island, with the 
story that, unable to convince a crowd of sceptical listeners of 
the pains of hell, he had prayed for a practical demonstration 
for them, and been granted this cave. The cave was on Station 
Island, the island of the pilgrimage, not on Saints’ Island, 
and all trace of it is now lost. A description by Froissart, who 
visited Sir William Lisle in Kent in 1394 and asked him for 
details of Lisle’s pilgrimage to Lough Derg, rather suggests 
it may have been an artificial cave or souterrain. Lisle, 
incidentally, saw no vision, but found the place stuffy and 
slept all night. He admitted to wonderful dreams, but forgot 
all about them when he got out into the fresh air again. 
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The failure of the cave to automatically live up to its 
reputation brought complaints that it was a fraud and should 
be closed. A disappointed Dutchman complained to the Pope 
of all the permissions he had to get to visit the island from the 
proper authorities (and the fees they had demanded) and of 
fiasco when he actually got to Lough Derg. The result was 
that in 1497 Rome ordered the cave to be closed as “ it was 
not the one pointed out to St. Patrick.’’ Yet the pilgrimage 
continued and in 1503 the Archbishop of Armagh requested 
the Pope to withdraw his order closing the cave. The request 
was granted, and with it indulgences to the pilgrims to 
Lough Derg. 

It is about this time and with increasing momentum after 
the Reformation that the pilgrimage changes its character. 
It begins to become purely penitential, its fasts and vigils 
promising no miraculous visions or adventures, and its penitents 
Irish men and women, rather than strangers from England or 
Europe. And with the Reformation, the island became a kind 
of rallying place for Irish Catholics in the north. 

The island’s owner, James Magrath, was ordered by the 
Government to “ pull down and utterly demolish that monster 
of fame called St. Patrick’s Purgatory, with St. Patrick’s Bed 
and all the vaults, cells, and other houses and buildings ; and 
to have all the other superstitious stones and materials cast 
into the Lough, and that he should suffer the superstitious 
Chapel in the island to be pulled down ”’ and stop the pilgrims’ 
ferry. The destruction was eventually carried out in 1632. 
The Irish people slunk back and built up the pilgrimage stations 
again. Earlier, the island had been in charge of the Augustinians, 
but it was now, in this difficult stage of its history, in Franciscan 
care. Protestant attempts to end it went on, Queen Anne’s 
“* Act to prevent the further growth of Popery ” of 1704 specially 
singled it out and laid down severe penalties for pilgrims caught 
there, but the pilgrimage continued, surviving the material 
destruction of the island’s mediaeval buildings, the penal 
legislation and the sneers of the 19th century tourists. 


That in outline is the history of the Lough Derg pilgrimage. 
The month of penance of Knight Owen has now been reduced 
to three days of a single meal of bread and water or black tea 
and of going barefoot over the island’s stones and concrete 
paths, the vigil of the cave is kept in the new basilica of St. 
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Patrick. Each year, bigger crowds seem to be coming during 
the season from June to the Feast of the Assumption, to follow 
out the ancient penitential routine of the island, which even 
though Patrick never visited it, is in the tradition of Patrick 
and of the Celtic saints. 

St. Patrick himself tells us of his night-long prayers in the 
cold and solitude of the mountain side, herding his master’s 
beasts. And Patrick, too, stands at the head of the long line 
of Irish pilgrims, the “ exiles for the love of Christ,’ leaving 
home and kinsfolk for a whole life of pilgrimage, of which our 
short and temporary ones are but the symbol. So the “ Life 
of St. Columcille ’’ in the Book of Lismore begins with God’s 
command to Abraham to leave his home and his people and 
go in search of the Land of Promise. Indeed, this is the symbol 
of the whole of life, for all the faithful must ‘“ leave their country 
and their land, their wealth and their worldly delight, for the 
sake of the Lord of the Elements, to go into perfect pilgrimage 
in imitation of Him.” 

And as the ferry boats leave the jetty for the island, there 
is something of this spirit in the air; of the world one knew 
left behind in the car park, and of entry into a different existence, 
the desert, if you like, in which the daily round of worries seems 
remote. The pilgrims land, put off shoes and socks and begin 
the lengthy series of “ rounds,” the sunwise circling, repeating 
Pater and Ave and Credo again and again, of the basilica and 
of the little group of “ beds,” dedicated to Brigit and Brendan, 
Catherine (probably Catherine of Alexandria), Columcille, 
Dabeoc and Molaise. These “ beds,” now neatly built up on 
the tiny hillock in the island, are apparently the walls of bee- 
hive huts, like those of many Celtic sites, in which the Celtic 
monks lived. But in view of the destruction after the 
Reformation, the walls may not be on the original sites and 
their naming is, of course, purely a matter of later dedication. 
Each set of “ rounds ” begins with a triple renunciation of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, standing cross vigil at the old 
slab with a cross cut on it and named after St. Brigit, and 
ends at the water’s edge—a relic of the older custom of a plunge 
into the water, which in itself bears witness to the many accounts 
of Celtic saints standing for hours in icy lake and river. And 
the cross vigil attitude, with the arms held out in the shape of 
the cross, is the old favourite attitude of prayer of the Irish 
saints. It looked back to Moses praying with arms outstretched, 
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prefiguring the Cross, and was an attitude of prayer widely 
spread in the early Church. St. Maximus of Turin (who died 
sometime after 465) says that prayer will be more readily 
answered when the body imitates the crucified Christ as the 
soul speaks to Him. 


The long series of ‘‘ rounds ” and prayers continues through 
the night of vigil in the basilica, and in the intervals between 
them the pilgrim may wonder why he ever came and fight a 
whole army of temptations against the Faith in the small 
hours of the dawn, so that the vision stories with their crowding 
fiends seem almost simply an imaginative retelling of the long 
night. At intervals, the crowd wanders outside into the chill 
of the dark, the stars pricking the sky and the water lapping 
round the island, so that the basilica, its stained glass glowing 
from within, seems a ship sailing a mysterious sea. And then 
the light begins to come, the sky pales to violet and then to 
blue, the sun is up, gleaming on the lake and on the moor and 
plantations of the hillsides. The “ stations” are over for the 
night and the pilgrims shake the sleep from themselves, stretching 
and yawning ; there will soon be Mass and then a whole long 
day of keeping awake. 


There is a homily in the Leabhar Breac which tells about 
the shepherds and the birth of Christ, and the reason for keeping 
vigil. ‘“‘ Now the reason the Saviour was first seen by the 
shepherds is because they were without sleep, watching and 
waiting for the light of day. This is what that denotes—whoso 
wishes to obtain everlasting life ought to be without sleep in 
the night-time, watching for eternal light, that is the 
countenance of Almighty God.” 


As on the first day, there is only the one meal of black tea 
and bread on the second day ; then a night’s rest, a final set 
of ‘“ stations”’ and departure from the island. But the fast 
must be maintained till midnight of the third day, and one 
turns back to Irish ideas about fasting, to the 11th century 
Vision of Adamnan, which calls fasting a rampart against 
destruction, a straight path to heaven, a renewal of friendship 
with God. It was out of compassion that Christ fasted forty 
days in the desert, the Vision of Adamnan tells us, “‘ so that 
fasting and prayer should be every human being’s chief harbour 
against every distress that may come to them from heaven 
or earth.” 
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On the island, each pilgrim must go to confession and receive 
Holy Communion, and that, too, can remind one of the Celtic 
Church’s insistence on the need for frequent confession and its 
intense devotion to the Mass and to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The pilgrimage, for all its peculiar history, is in the full tradition 
of the Irish saints, the Mass, the thirst for penance, the acute 
awareness of the reality of the communion of saints that is 
indicated by the praying at the old beehive cells named after 
them and in which perhaps St. Dabeoc once lived. It is a going 
in the track of Patrick even if Patrick was never there and 
never prayed for his converts to have a glimpse of hell. 

The pilgrims put on their shoes again and go off singing in 
the ferry boat back to the waiting cars and buses. ‘“ Lough 
Derg” is over for them for this year now and the meal to be 
taken after midnight is the next objective. And most of them, 
it seems, neither think nor know much about the Celtic saints 
or the island’s history : for them it is not a matter of a living 
tradition continued from the first days of the Church in Ireland, 
but of something essentially for today, a favourite method of 
prayer and penance. And that, perhaps, is the real Patrician 
part of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, the saint’s real legacy to the 
Irish people, the fulness of the Catholic faith that goes beyond 
mere lip service to go barefoot and hungry over the stones and 
do penance till it hurts. 

DAPHNE D. C. PocHIN ‘MovuLD 


Aherla House, Aherla, Co. Cork. 


THis PEOPLE WHICH HE PURCHASED 


Let it not happen to me from my God that I should 
ever part with this people which He purchased in the 
ends of the earth. 


—St. Patrick : The Confession 
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CROAGH PATRICK 


STEPHEN RYNNE 


ROAGH PATRICK, the two thousand five hundred foot 
mountain towering above Clew Bay, attracts each year 
scores of thousands of pilgrims. Being so large on the 

Irish physical and spiritual map, the place holds few secrets. 
And yet it has just one—a something far from obvious. 

It is obvious that the Reek is spectacular, eye-filling and 
unique in formation. In its distinguished class, the Irish 
mountains, it ranks as the most distinguished of them all. 
Again, it is obvious that as a Patrician shrine it is of the first 
importance. Here the hardy saint (sent by God to match a 
hardy people) excelled himself in the matter of penance and 
fasting ; here (we are told) Patrick bargained with the Angel » 
of God and wrung concessions from the Godhead for the Irish 
race. That the Croagh Patrick pilgrimage is one of the most 
arduous tasks a man can undertake is known to all who make 
it. The distressing feature is that no matter how one steels 
oneself to its reputed hardships, the reality proves worse than 
the anticipations. Finally, this difficult penance is drawing 
more and more people every year and as the old drop out the 
young people take on in double measure. 

Those aspects of the Croagh Patrick pilgrimage need little 
stressing. There is, however, something else—something 
which strikes with the shock of the totally unexpected. The 
place is holy. The pilgrim, exhausted in body and exasperated 
in mind, arrives on the windswept, inhospitable mountain top 
and is immediately aware of spiritual atmosphere. Moving on 
sharp stones in a chilling fog, caught up in a pressing crowd 
(some fervent, some frivolous—all famished) at an hour when 
most reasonable people are still in bed, the pilgrim has a sense 
of a holy presence. He experiences a feeling of unworthiness, 
which is extraordinary considering that worthiness has been 
purchased by the gruelling climb ; he finds himself filled with 
emotion and on the brink of tears. 

Before the strange taste of that feeling reaches the mind’s 
palate, there is much moiling, much casting off of the world, 
the flesh and the excited Irish. 

The traditional time for the all-Ireland pilgrimage is the 
eve of the last Sunday of July—“ Garland Sunday ” they call 
it in the west. Incidentally, people living near the Reek make 
the pilgrimage almost throughout the year. Somewhere near 
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the first station there is the grave of a poor woman who died 
of exhaustion in the nineteenth century. 

So we take train from Dublin on the afternoon of the Saturday 
before Garland Sunday. Spirits are high. These ordeals (one 
argues optimistically) are always exaggerated ; the thing will 
be an interesting, perhaps a pleasant, experience. But after 
Athlone is reached the effects of good, home-cooked meals 
begin to fade. The carriage windows fill up with hungry 
Roscommon scenery emphasising one’s own hunger ; a headache 
develops. After Claremorris the patchwork quilt of Mayo 
contains far more depressing, rushy and boulder-strewn fields 
than consoling plots of potatoes and strips of corn. The train 
begins to lope, the headache entrenches itself, the sky darkens, 
there is not the slightest hope of a cup of tea. ... It is the 
sad part of day at the sad part of summer—indeed, one is 
inclined to feel that it is the sad part of day at the sad part of 
summer at the sad part of life. 

But the veteran pilgrims are crowding to the left-hand 
windows. They are waiting for the first glimpse of the Reek. 
Suddenly they see it—the mighty cone, mathematically exact 
as if nature deliberately set out to give a demonstration on 
conic sections. We all lurch leftward to the window—perhaps 
everyone in every compartment of the pilgrim train does the 
same—and we shout The Reek, the Reek! ” 

Thackeray, always irritatingly sober and civilised, travelled 
by car from Clifden to Westport. On rounding a corner of the 
road the car-boy threw his hat in the air and yelled out ‘“‘ Reek, 
Reek ! °—“‘ with a shriek perfectly appalling.” The phlegmatic 
Englishmen goes on to explain that “‘ this howl was to signify 
that we were in sight of that famous conical mountain so named, 
and from which St. Patrick, after inveigling thither all venomous 
reptiles in Ireland, precipitated the whole noisome race into 
Clew Bay.” Clearly he was disgusted by the car-boy’s excitement. 
In the pilgrimage train from Dublin, I am afraid, we were all 
re-incarnations of Thackeray’s car-boy : the Reek was a place 
to hail with howls of joy ; it was our sacred mountain. 

Westport was throbbing and rollicking; the moment we 
left the squalid station we were in the thick of it. Our train 
load was addéd to other train, bus and car loads; the in- 
habitants were out of their minds with excitement. Shops 
advertised sticks, postcards, food and fills for thermos flasks ; 
hotels advertised beds and refreshment. But the advertisers, 
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one felt, regretted their enterprise. Commerce was irksome on 
such a night; it was better fun to leave the shop and hotel 
unattended and to come to the doors and engage the-strangers 
in chat. ‘“ The night will be fine with the help of God,” “ There’s 
a whole crowd gone up already,” and “ Would it be any harm 
to ask you where you came from?” There are barrels filled 
with walking sticks outside almost every shop, there are men 
going round selling them—the novice pilgrim would have to. 
be very stupid indeed not to realise that a stick is as necessary 
for the Croagh Patrick climb as dark glasses are necessary 
for viewing an eclipse of the sun. 

Daylight dwindles. The excitement grows. The “ eating” 
and public houses are filled to capacity. It takes a lifetime of 
Irish residence to distinguish the drunk from the excited: 
the excited Irish, specially the Connaught man, exhibits nearly 
all the symptoms of the rosily intoxicated. It is probable that 
ninety-nine per cent. of those people have indulged in nothing 
more noxious than orange squash. There are groups of young 
people parading the pavements (ring of ferrules, clatter of 
nailed boots) and shouting ‘“‘ Up Castlebar’ and “‘ Up Bally- 
haunis” with just the slightest hint of defiance. There are 
people going in and out of the church—a lovely luminous 
interior resplendent with spreads of marble. Everywhere there 
is animated talk: “ Four buses are after pulling out for 
Murrisk”; ‘It will rain before dawn sure as you have a 
stick in your hand”; ‘ It won’t be long now before they start 
coming down.” I imagine that for the Westport people the 
real joy of the annual pilgrimage is watching the return of the 
mountain-battered pilgrims. 

Darkness has fallen. I enter a ramshackle hotel, a place 
bearing the marks of many invasions of passing pilgrims, and 
I take an hour and a half’s sleepless rest. There are two other 
men in adjacent beds ; one of them has for cheerful theme the 
inflammable nature of the flimsy house : “ the merest suggestion 
of unquenched cigarette or match and the whole joint bursts 
into flames.’? His gloom, however, does not prevent his com- 
panion from snoring. 

It is ten minutes short of midnight when I emerge from the 
hotel. All Westport is astir and illuminated; no one over 
five years of age can yet be in bed. The ferrules still ring on 
the pavements but their sound is almost drowned by the 
whizz of cars passing through the town on their way to the 
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Reek. There are now far more people surrounding the line of 
buses than roaming the streets. It is the fashionable hour of 
departure. 

We are silent in the bus, most of us. The young fellows 
from Castlebar and Ballyhaunis are still capable of an occasional 
patriotic shout, or a snatch of a song. Some others have their 
Rosary beads in action. It is pitch dark outside. Seven miles 
from Westport we are let down at Murrisk, a one-house place, 
as far as one can judge. It begins to rain and the stars are 
being quickly edged out by clouds. People are standing in 
silent clusters. There is no laughter now. The pilgrimage has 
begun. 

“ Croagh Patrick” (I quote from a description written in 
1802), “‘ divides itself into two parts: the base, which is com- 
posed of several irregular mountains rising to a considerable 
height, upon which rises the second part, in the form of a cone, 
to a prodigious height among the clouds.” But we were in the 
dark about all this topography. We leave a row of ill-lighted 
booths displaying uninviting minerals and ginger cakes and at 
once begin to feel a steepness creeping into our track. For the 
first half-mile a garrulous stream keeps us company, actually 
it is the only companionable thing. The pilgrims plod on in 
front and behind, as silent as they are shadowy. They are 
sunk in thought. They are filled with apprehension. 

A statue of St. Patrick marks the first pause. We say Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys as we round the diminutive monument. 
Then we set off again against the acclivity, the track becoming 
rougher, the hidden stream noisier. In front of me is a middle- 
aged woman who wails now and again: ‘St. Patrick, St. 
Patrick, what brought you up so high at all?” Two girls, 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, nimble as deer, pass me out 
and take the lead ; one gives out the Rosary, the other answers. 
A young man in a shining oilskin turns to me, “ Do you think 
we have much of it done?” I say that we have probably a 
good deal—novice encouraging novice. A barefooted girl 
passes us out. The rain continues but not with great intensity. 
The first streaks of dawn appear. Perhaps soon there will be 
an opening up of that stupendous view that one has heard of 
and read about. 

' For fourteen centuries the native Irish have been toiling up 
this mountain to do penance on its summit. Their bare feet 
have beaten out a track which indeed is the merest token. 
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In recent centuries this track has been made use of by sightseers. 
All these strangers were enchanted by the view and nearly all 
disgusted by the superstition of the “‘ peasants ’°—the humble 
people who beat the path for them. For the author of Statistical 
Survey of the County Mayo the panorama was superb but as 
for the peasants and St. Patrick—“It is on this mountain 
that the bare feet of his votaries, so numerous have they always 
been and are, have excavated a path on its rocky face, to do 
penance on its top by fasting, praying, and circuiting certain 
rounds on the bare knees, staining in this slow march, the 
sharp stones and gravel with their blood, thus gushing out by 
the fervour of innocent superstition.” 

Henry Inglis (A Journey Throughout Ireland) came in 1837— 
for the view. He thought the difficult climb well worth while. 
But—‘ Alas! there are many hundreds who ascend the Reek 
with a less rational object, pilgrims, who flock there to perform 
their ‘ stations,’ and do penance, by laborious and painful 
modes of ascent. It was station time when I was in the neighbour- 
hood ; and these deluded creatures might be seen in scores, 
fair weather and fog, passing along the road to the Reek and 
ascending its sides.” 

Up and up we toil through ooze and mire. Up and up in 
the cold pre-dawn when all men (except those highly paid to 
do otherwise) lie abed. Our object is not the “ rational” one 
of seeing a view—the myriad green islands of Clew Bay, the 
cliffs of Achill—but of performing other penitential exercises 
when we get to the dizzy top. 

The Rev. Caesar Otway climbed the Reek in 1839. Fresh 
from debunking the devotions at Clonmacnoise, he had a double 
motive in getting up the steep mountain: he wanted to see 
the famous view and he wanted to repeat his success of Clon- 
macnoise by deriding the idolatrous stations. Caesar Otway 
was a rabid anti-Catholic but his prose is usually vigorous and 
picturesque. Sometimes he is humorous. I like well his “ crack ” 
about St. Patrick driving down devils and evil spirits while 
the pilgrims are bringing up spirits far more potent and devilish. 
He tells a tale which he got from the guides who led him up 
the pilgrim’s path. One time a solemn stranger came out from 
Westport and asked to be taken to the summit. Being stout, 
soft and no longer youthful, he found the going hard. Midway 
on the course the guides went apart for a consultation. ‘ This 
poor man,” they said, “‘ has some great sin on his soul. Rather 
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than that he should die on the way, we will suggest that one 
of us go ahead, do the rounds and expiate for his terrible crime.” 
(The morality of this, by the way, sounds rather Otway-esque.) 
So they returned to the stout man with their charitable 
suggestion. He was furious. He was not going up to do penance ; 
he was going up to see the view! 

One does not know whether the sinless man of Otway’s 
story got further than halfway up Croagh Patrick. Had he 
persevered, he would have discovered that there is, high up, 
an almost level zone which is consoling for the exhausted. 
When we reached this place daylight had increased but mists 
still obscured our view. Were we up? I asked an elderly man 
trudging beside me. He gave me a quick, astonished look : 
“Oh, no, we don’t start the climb until we get to the first 
station.”” We soon reached this point of departure: a rough 
heap of large .stones surmounted by a wooden cross. Here it 
was St. Patrick’s companion died when he was sent ahead of 
his master to investigate conditions on the mountain top. 
We made seven rounds of the heap, saying seven Paters, seven 
Aves and one Credo, walking, always walking. There is never 
any let up on this walking, never an invitation to kneel, much 
less to stand. 

The sky began to lighten and those of us who were curious 
to know the time could now see our watchfaces. But to want 
to know the time at a Patrician shrine—Lough Derg or Croagh 
Patrick—seems to me a folly. It is never so much a question 
of what a.m. it is, as what A.D. it might be. The descending 
pilgrims were now in great number ; the older ones looked at 
us pityingly, the younger ones grinned maliciously. Beyond 
the station is a fairly smooth stretch of ground—smooth to 
the eye, but squelchy to the foot. Soon we were at the base of 
the Reek. 

We started the climb. The headache of Athlone, the hunger 
of Claremorris, the din of Westport, the zero-hour sensation 
in the bus, the stress of the foothills, the sinking feeling of the 
morasses—how far away and insignificant these things became ! 
Wrestling with the conical Reek is the real test of the three- 
and-a-half hour climb. One should be controlled about the 
ordeal, tell of it objectively, perhaps expound on the gradient 
(my. guess would be that it was one in five), or the geology 
(“loose quartzite, rough and slippery,” according to Praeger, 
who, by the way, praises the people’s great devotion), but the 
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flesh rebels. . . . The flesh carrying the weight of damp clothes 
on swollen feet; the flesh at the mercy of angular stones, 
greasy stones, yielding stones ; the flesh in fear of falling down 
and tumbling to certain death ; the flesh suffering from ridiculous 
exposure on a barren mountain at a ridiculous hour of the 
night. Were there still pilgrims praying? Were the girls with 
the deer-like gait still giving out Hail Marys? Or were we all 
reduced to the middle-aged woman’s wail of doubtful piety : 
“ St. Patrick, St. Patrick, what brought you up so high at all’’? 

What did bring him up so high? He was resolved to spend 
Lent in a Christ-like fashion: for forty days, it is said, he 
tasted neither food nor drink; he slept on stones when he 
slept at all; he practised every austerity. What brought him 
up so high ? Did he send out scouts with instructions to bring 
him news of inaccessible places where he might be alone to 
perform penances? A lonely man on a high uplifted cone. 
. . . We, his flock, have beaten a path to his stony retreat. 

If a man cannot pray in the conventional manner as he 
battles with the Reek, he can “ pray” by just thinking of 
Patrick’s climb fifteen hundred years ago. The “ athlete of 
Christ’ breasting the strong wind, negotiating the shifting 
stones on the pilgrims’ path before those pilgrims beat out 
the path! ‘“ His invincible spirit never slackened in prayer ” 
(I quote from the Roman Breviary). ‘‘ For it is said that he 
was wont to recite every day the whole Psalter, together with 
the Canticles and Hymns, and two hundred prayers; that 
he every day knelt down three hundred times... . When 
he had burnt up most of the day’s and night’s hours with 
prayer, he slept for a little while on stones. To grumble about, 
to make much of the terrible last lap of the Croagh Patrick 
pilgrimage would be banal. 

The smell of turf fires reaches our nostrils. We see an ass 
with a turf panniers on its back tethered to a post. We come 
abreast of wigwams where dark-skinned women preside over 
bottles of minerals and rows of teacups. We see the people 
moving in a circle on the plateau. We have arrived ! 

It is only a small place—perhaps a few roods in area—more 
or less level and islanded off from the world by thin mists. 
For features it has the Oratory, and (if they qualify as features) 
stones. This year the Oratory celebrates its golden jubilee ; 
it was opened on 30 July 1905. The pilgrimage was given a new 
impetus by Archbishop Healy, the man who did so much in 
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the cause of our national saints. The little Mass-house was 
built at the cost of much toilsome haulage (if it was built today 
perhaps the material could be dropped on the site by helicopter) 
and is, of course, a monument to the local people’s love for 
St. Patrick. Still I object to the eulogistic pamphleteer who 
describes the building as “ beautiful.” In fact it is rather a 
masterpiece of ugliness. 

For a little while I stand stock still, taking in the extraordinary 
scene where thousands of people—perhaps six or eight thousand 
—were the actors. With beads dangling from their hands and 
withdrawn expressions they were marching around on the 
stones ; for back-drop to their strange act there was nothing 
save drifting mist. Then I joined the mob outside the Oratory 
to wait my turn for Holy Communion. It was while I thus 
waited that I became a prey to the cold. The sensation was 
unexpected—we were so warm during the hours of climbing. 
Frosty gossamer fringed the pilgrims’ clothes, ears and hair. 
We were a huge and unruly crowd, green-faced and jostling 
—and heart-breaking for the unfortunate Boy Scouts attempting 
to hold a cordon. My turn came. In one door and out of another ; 
it hardly took an instant, but Christ came with me through 
the exit. 

I nudge my way through the crowd circling the Oratory 
and again through the wide mobile crowd of the outer circle. 
I reach the edge of the plateau and there I made my thanks- 
giving. There is no sound except the strange one of ringing 
hobnails on stones, and no view. ... No view at all until 
the mists suddenly split apart and reveal the most breath- 
taking view that I ever had the happiness of seeing. 


On my first pilgrimage to Croagh Patrick I saw three things 
which were unforgettable. I saw an elderly countryman doing 
the round on his bare knees. (As a concession to the curious, 
it is well to say that one round on bare knees is the equivalent 
of fifteen rounds on foot.) His hair was white, his face heavily 
lined ; he dragged himself along with the aid of a stick held 
in both his gnarled hands. He had the look of a man in a rapture ; 
I don’t think he felt the pain of the edged stones ; he was too 
close to God to bother about pain. 

I saw a priest seated on a few highish stones hearing the 
Confessions of men who knelt on stones beside him. His bare 
head was bent, his knees cocked up in what might have been 
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a ludicrous position if the whole were not so solemn, so touching 
for the Catholic onlooker. This is the Faith, the Irish thing 
we refer to so frequently and proudly. A keen, chilling wind 
blew ; there was a great pressure of people (some praying, 
some Jaughing, some refreshing themselves with sandwiches 
and hot drinks) ; life as we lived it every day lay two thousand 
five hundred feet below. A hand raised cutting a cross in the 
mist and the absolved penitent rose to his feet ; his place was 
taken by another. And so it went on. God was very close on 
the Mayo mountain peak. 

I saw the sublime view, as sudden as it was unexpected, 
unrolling out of the mist: sea, islands, mountains, plains, 
clouds, sky. For so many hours that seemed like an eternity, 
all thought of beauty had been utterly removed from us. But 
God was near, and after the preparatory penance we had Christ 
in the Oratory, the Holy Ghost in the rite of forgiveness—and 
then Almighty God parted the veil revealing the unforgettable 


view. 
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Downings House, Prosperous, Co. Kildare. 


THE CLINK OF MONEY 


But though I be rude in all things, nevertheless I have 
endeavoured to keep myself, both for the Christian 
brethren and the virgins of Christ and the devout women 
who used of their own accord to present me with little gifts, 
and would cast of their ornaments upon the altar ; and 
I returned them again to them. And they were scandalised 
at my doing so. But I did it on account of the hope of 
immortality, so as to keep myself warily in all things ; 
for this reason, namely, that the heathen might receive me 
and the ministry of my service on any grounds and that 
I should not, even in the smallest matter, give occasion 
to the unbelievers to defame me. 


—St. Patrick : The Confession 
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SLEMISH 


D. M. CuMMINGS 


It seems impossible to reject the claim of the Slemish 
district of Northern Ireland [i.e., to be the place of St. 
Patrick’s captivity], attested as it is alike from West and 
South, by Tirechan of Tirawley as fully as by Muirchu of 
Sletty, and by the earlier authorities who are their sources. 
It is hard to believe that if Patrick’s years of captivity 
had been passed in North West Connaught, no memory 
of it should have survived there—or that, if tradition 
of it lingered, it should have been missed or neglected 
by Tirechan, of whose work the greater part is a collection 
of Connaught (chiefly Mayo) traditions. The very mention 
of Silva Focluti (and of it alone of all places in Ireland) 
by Patrick himself in the “ Confessio” would have 
naturally suggested the claim on its behalf, were it not 
that the claim of the Dalaradian Slemish was on all 
hands known and admitted from the first. No sufficient 
reason can be assigned why the tradition should attach 
itself to a region distinguished neither by physical 
features,nor by the neighbourhood of a great church, 
nor by the residence of a dominant House, if it were 
mere legend and not attested fact. 


‘—THE Book oF ARMAGH, ed. Dr. J. Gwynn, p. 290 


LEMISH is about six miles east of Ballymena as the crow flies ; 
by road it is nine miles. Its height is 1,437 feet above sea 
level. Above the surrounding countryside, however, it 

rises only six or seven hundred feet. There are four hills in 
the neighbourhood forming a sort of range, Kane’s Hill (938 
feet), Cargin (900), Slemish (1,437), and Douglas Top (1,316). 
In this irregular range of hills Slemish runs north north-west 
by south-east. The mountain is about half a mile in length and 
a@ quarter of a mile in breadth. Slemish can be reached from 
Ballymena by the Broughshane road, or from Belfast by the 
Ballyclare road, or from Carnlough on the Antrim coast road 
by taking the Ballymena road. 

There are unfortunately no signposts showing the traveller 
the way to Slemish. I say unfortunately, for there is a bewildering 
network of roads at the approaches to the mountain. The 
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best plan is to go to Buckna village, which is not very far from 
Broughshane, and there ask the way to the farm of Mr. Patrick 
O’Boyle of Carnstroan. Beside the house of this Catholic farmer 
runs a good track, perhaps the best track, up to Slemish. 
About three-quarters of an hour’s easy walking up this way 
brings the visitor to the summit. When you approach the 
foot of the hill by this track you should go along to the left 
for about three hundred yards before going up the hill itself 
to the summit. 

Approaching Slemish from Belfast, Ballymena, or the Antrim 
coast road, you are fascinated by its constantly changing 
appearance: one moment it lies in the shadow of passing 
clouds, the next moment it is lit up by the sun and you see its 
many green patches, its dark hollows, and bold headlands. 
No matter what kind of weather is abroad the shape of the 
mountain is forever altering as the visitor journeys nearer to 
it. In this is Slemish an image of the Church of God, forever 
varying and changing, yet forever the same. 

The track up the mountain, which I have mentioned above, 
is wide, with worn, hollow banks on either side. The visitor 
follows it for about three hundred yards. Where it runs parallel 
to the mountain he leaves it and strikes directly up the green 
slopes towards the mountain. On these slopes are growing 
plenty of whin-bushes, wild roses and briars. Many sheep will 
be seen grazing there. In late summer, at the end of many 
months freedom on Slemish, they are almost wild: at the 
approach of a human being they swiftly bound away and 
scatter. 

Reaching the foot of the mountain and going to the left 
for two or three hundred yards, you come to a way of ascent 
which is not steep. Fifteen minutes steady progress up this 
way brings you to the summit. At this point, as elsewhere, 
the sides of Slemish are rocky : here and there are many huge 
boulders projecting. Heather, mosses, and grass, grow plentifully 
among the rocks. The plateau on the summit is almost entirely 
covered with grass. 

Mountains are lonely places. Our Blessed Lord sought their 
loneliness for His prayer. Upon a mountain you are surprised 
to meet anyone. There was no one about when we reached the 
summit of Slemish. Our attention was attracted by a hawk, 
motionless as if suspended by invisible lines, ready to plummet 
down on its prey, whether a young rabbit or bird or field mouse 
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I cannot say. Our arrival disturbed the prey ; for the hawk 
drifted away silently and effortlessly to a new hunting ground. 

There are two hillocks on the summit plateau. On one of 
these stands a cement pillar in the top of which is imbedded a 
Trigonometrical Triangle, used in surveying work. A short 
distance below this northern hillock lies a huge rock in which 
is found St. Patrick’s Chair. This is but a natural cleft in the 
rock forming a rough kind of seat. There is, of course, the 
usual local tradition that anyone who sits in this chair for the 
first time and makes a wish will have it granted. It is quite 
probable that Patrick often used to sit there ; for it is an obvious 
place and commands a wide far-reaching view of the countryside. 

How well repaid the visitor will feel on reaching the summit 
of Slemish! In fine weather what a panorama lies on every 
side! To the south-west lies Lough Neagh, a silver mirror, 
calm and shining. On its farthest shore you can see portion 
of the territory of Armagh, Tyrone, and Derry. North of the 
Lough and further west lies the long, dark range of the Sperrin 
Mountains. On a clear day from the summit of Slemish I saw, 
dimly blue in the distance beyond the Sperrin range, Mount 
Errigal in Donegal. The visibility that day was exceptionally 
good ; for the distance from Slemish to Errigal is something 
around a hundred miles. 

From the plateau on the top of Slemish you can see clearly 
the mountains of Innishowen, and also the peninsula itself 
right up to Innishowen Head. Lough Foyle is seen distinctly. 
Next come the North Antrim mountains. To the north-east and 
to the west of Slemish lie the blue waters of the North Channel. 
On the coast of Scotland you can see the Mull of Kintyre, 
Brunerican Bay, and Sanda Island. To the east, at the entrance 
to the Firth of Clyde, Ailsa Craig is visible. 

Looking southwards from Slemish you can see the hills of 
North Down, and nearer on the north side of Belfast, you can 
clearly distinguish Cavehill, Squires Hill, and Divis Mountain. 
Over the shoulder of Divis, far away in the distance, you can 
see Slieve Donard, the highest peak in the Mountains of Mourne. 
From Slemish, therefore, one can see parts of six counties, 
namely, Armagh, Tyrone, Donegal, Derry, Antrim and Down. 

Near at hand, below Slemish on its northern side, in the 
fertile Braid Valley lies a wide, neat pattern of fields which in 
late summer show dark green or pale yellow with crops. On 
the western side a similar sight greets the eye. West and south 
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of Slemish, however, lies a different scene—a broad undulating 
expanse of brown moorland, bog, and heather-clad mountain 
slopes away for miles to the parent peaks and far beyond. 
The lower slopes of Slemish itself are grasslands, excellent 
for grazing. 

Even in the calm, tranquil days of summer when the leaves 
on the highest branches of the trees in the valley below are 
still, a gentle breeze blows on Slemish. In rough, stormy weather 
the wind on the summit attains such velocity that it is almost 
impossible to move about. The winds on Slemish are dry 
and warm in summer; in the winter months they blow from 
the north and the east and are bitterly cold. Frequently these 
cold winds bring frost, ice and snow. As I write these lines 
the mountain is covered with snow. On the average, snow falls 
on Slemish on more than twenty days each year: the average 
for rain is about 220 days. Very often throughout the year 
the mountain is shrouded in white mist. The local people have 
a saying: ‘ A white cap on Slemish is a sign of rain.” 

The descent of Slemish on the south-eastern side presents no 
difficulty. There is on this side a small quarry whence for 
countless generations the people have hewn black stone for 
their kitchen hobs. You see this stone in all the farm kitchens 
of the district. I noticed that the pattern of the stones on both 
sides of the hob is always symmetrical. 

Coming back along the base of the mountain the visitor 
ought to watch out for St. Patrick’s Well. This is a small spring 
issuing from the rocky ground. The crystal clear water is icy- 
cold even on the warmest day. The flow is about a gallon a 
minute. The local people will tell you that no matter how 
dry the season may be, this delightful spring never fails. 


IN THE DAYS OF ST. PATRICK 


When visiting Slemish one naturally endeavours to visualise 
the mountain and the surrounding district as it was when 
St. Patrick worked there as a slave. Doubtless, the mountain 
itself was then much the same as it is today. Here and there 
rocks, boulders, and banks of soil, may have become dislodged 
and have tumbled down; but since this is a rare enough 
occurrence we are safe in saying that, all in all, Slemish is today 
what it was in St. Patrick’s day. When he walked on these 
slopes he saw, as we do now, furze bushes, wild roses, briars, 
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willow trees, abundant growths of fuchsia, and hazel trees ; 
for all these are indigenous to the locality. Hazel trees flourish 
in the soil here: the farmers of the district say that hazel 
trees spring up in any land left untilled. 

When working in the bog—especially in the damp hollows 
—on the eastern side of Slemish, local farmers often come 
upon strong, thick roots of trees buried in the turf. To cut and 
lever out these tenacious roots a long-handled axe with a thick 
narrow head of iron is used. In the farmyard of Mr. Mills, a 
Protestant farmer at Slemish, I saw a pile of these roots. Some 
of them were as thick as the trunk of a fifty-year-old tree. 
These roots are full of resin. They are fir or pine. So plentiful 
are these roots in the area around Slemish that it is certain 
the lower slopes of the mountain were once well-wooded with 
these trees. 

In his Confession Patrick says: ‘‘ After I came to Ireland, 
tending flocks was my daily occupation.’”’ The Latin word he 
uses for “ flocks” is ‘ pecora,’ which may mean flocks of 
sheep, herds of pigs, or droves of cattle. Perhaps he had to 
tend all these. The farmers and shepherds of Slemish say that 
no man in his senses would bring pigs or cattle on to the 
mountain itself: in many places the sides of Slemish are so 
steep that these animals would certainly fall and be killed. 
These experienced men firmly assert that Patrick must have 
herded swine and cattle on the lower slopes and watched over 
sheep on the mountain itself. Dr. MacNeill tells us it was 
customary in ancient Ireland to keep large herds of swine in 
the forests. This is most probably what happened at Slemish 
in Patrick’s time. 

Slemish is an ideal mountain for sheep: there is plenty of 
good, sweet picking on it, shelter at all times from wind and 
rain, a slight breeze in summer which keeps flies from tormenting 
the sheep ; and because of the hard, rocky ground there has 
never been in living memory a case of foot-rot among the sheep. 

Patrick alone could never have done all the work with his 
flocks. To give one example of how he needed help: at lambing 
time today it takes five men with dogs to bring down the sheep 
from Slemish : two men work their way along the side slopes 
and three others clear the summit. 

When bringing down the sheep from the mountain, or pigs 
from the wooded slopes, the obvious way of descent is by the 
easy slopes on the north-eastern side. No other way is as safe 
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and secure as this. Where level ground is reached by this way 
of descent, in the farm land of Mr. Frank Magill, a Catholic 
farmer, you come upon the tumbled walls of at least three 
half-moon shaped enclosures, forty or fifty feet long at the 
diameter wall. Within these enclosures are a number of smaller 
ones. By rough calculation, one of these inner enclosures 
measures ten by fourteen feet. The local people call these 
enclosures St. Patrick’s Pig ‘‘ Croos”’ or ‘‘ Crays ’—I give the 
phonetic spelling. The original word for these is the Scottish 
‘ eruive”’ or ‘“ cruve,’? which means a pig-sty. Here in these 
cruives the young pigs of the herd were kept until they were 
able to go out to the mountain slopes and fend for themselves. 

The outer walls of these cruives appear to have been much 
higher than the inner walls. The stones forming them have, 
for the most part, fallen down. These stones are very large and 
are covered now with brown moss. Hazel trees and briars 
have grown thickly at the spot: if these were cleared away 
the exact size and structure of the cruives could easily be 
determined. 

Another interesting item concerning St. Patrick’s life as a 
slave on Slemish was told to me by Mr. John Lecky, a Protestant 
farmer who has lived all his life at Slemish. He said that about 
sixty years ago, when he was a small boy, he went with his 
father on a fine day along the south-eastern side of Slemish. 
About thirty or forty feet up the mountain side they found a 
sheep caught in a deep cave. They extricated it safely. To 
prevent further harm to sheep they blocked up this cave, and 
also two others nearby, with stones. These caves are natural 
caves—“ not made by the hand of man” is Mr. Lecky’s phrase; 
they are deep and their entrance is about three or four 
feet square. 


For a moment let us recall St. Patrick’s own words in the 
Confession : 


After I came to Ireland tending flocks was my daily 
occupation, and constantly I used to pray in the daytime. 
Love of God and the fear of Him increased more and more, 
and faith grew and the spirit was moved so that in one 
day I would say as many as a hundred prayers, and at 
night nearly as many, while I was out in the woods and 
on the mountain side. Beforé daybreak I used to be roused 
to prayer, in snow, in frost, in rain. 


He 
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Did Patrick, while out at night on the mountain side, find 
rest and shelter in these caves ? As I have said earlier, in winter 
the cold winds of the north and the east bring snow and frost 
and hail to Slemish. The sheltered side of the mountain would 
then be this south-western side where the caves lie. Since 
they furnish excellent shelter, is it not likely that our saint, 
who knew the mountain so thoroughly, used these caves for 
shelter during those wild bitterly-cold nights? With a bed of 
dry fern and bracken they could afford him better shelter than 
the overhanging ledges of rock on the mountain side. 

During the year many Catholics out of love for St. Patrick 
visit Slemish. A number of them approach the mountain on 
its steep sides and find the ascent very difficult. In this article 
I have described the best mode of approach. 

On St. Patrick’s Day a considerable number of priests come 

with school-children. They climb the mountain easily and on 
the summit recite the Rosary and sing hymns in honour of our 
saint. 
Slemish ought to be dear to us all. There St. Patrick spent 
six years; there he was “ greatly chastened and humbled in 
truth by hunger and nakedness,” and there through his prayerful 
acceptance of his exile and sufferings he turned to God. On 
Slemish by God’s grace he started his life-work among the 
Irish people by first giving himself to God. Tradition tells us 
he even taught Miliue’s children the way of Christ. And, 
moreover, a8 Dr. MacNeill says, “the familiarity that St. 
Patrick acquired, during his captivity, with the language of 
Ireland fitted him providentially for his future mission.” 

One point more in conclusion. The ownership of Slemish 
today is shared by two Catholics and four Protestants. The 
title of ownership is called rundale, that is, there is joint 
occupation of the land, each holder having several strips not 
contiguous. Apart from legal title, however, does not Slemish 
in a certain real sense form part of the priceless heritage of 
the Irish people ? 

D. M. CUMMINGS 


Clonard Monastery, Belfast. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


J. G. McGaRRY 


REMARKABLE thing about the Gospels is the simple way they 

record the most sublime events. The Annunciation, for 

instance. Without a hint of emotion before the mystery he 
is to enfold, St. Luke begins with precise setting of time and 
place—“Now in the sixth month afterwards Gabriel was sent 
from God to a town of Galilee called Nazareth.” But there is a 
depth in this simple narrative, the dimension of a mystery. Like 
Our Lady, who “kept all these things, pondering them in her 
heart,’ the Church, century after century, had meditated on 
these mysteries in her liturgy. We must not hope to exhaust 
their meaning, to hold such profundities in the lens of our small 
minds. A mystery is, as Newman remarked, “an invitation to 
the religions mind, that is not content with self and to remain at 
home, to look out of itself... to realise Him on whom it depends, 
who is the centre of all truth.”’ St. Luke’s narrative is such an 
invitation. 

St. Thomas asks a very reasonable question about the 
Annunciation (Summa Theol. 3a, 30). He says: ‘‘Was it neces- 
sary that the Incarnation of the Son of God should be announced 
to Our Lady ?” His reply is “Yes” and among the reasons 
he gives this one—so that it might be evident that this was, as it 
were, a spiritual marriage between the Son of God and human 
nature. For that reason the consent of Our Lady was sought on 
behalf of the human race. There is much to think over in that 
answer... 


I 


Notwithstanding the simplicity of St. Luke’s narrative, it is 
clear that this embassy is to treat of great matters. The one sent 
is Gabriel, one of the most exalted angels, “‘who stands before 
God.’’ Being come in, he salutes the Virgin with a startling title 
—‘Hail, Full of Grace.”” Not by her name, Mary—he used that 
later in speaking to Our Lady—but by her new name, “Full of. 
Grace”, “Grace-full.” And this is no extravagant courtesy of a 
heavenly visitant; flattery or rhetorical vanity would be un- 
thinkable on such an embassy. It is the plain truth. The Virgin 
in this humble home is the perfect Woman, in whom all the 
holiness and sacrifice of Israel culminates, Before him Gabriel 
saw the one whose radiance shone at Lourdes and at Fatima. 
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With exquisite courtesy the Archangel salutes before the 
throne of the Immaculate : “Hail, Full of Grace.” 


2 


How did Our Lady receive this unheard of title? St. Luke 
says “she was troubled.” But it was not terror that possessed 
her ; the Gospel says that she began to reflect what such a 
salutation might imply. Mary’s intuitions and intellect alike 
divined in the title a destiny above the lot of woman. We can 
hardly guess, we who have learned from life mostly only a 
calculating wisdom of the world, we can hardly guess at the fal- 
con sweep and power of Mary’s mind, at her 

Profound simp.icity of intellect 

And supreme patience. From her mother’s knee 
Faithful and hopeful. Wise in charity. 
(D. G. Rosetti: The Girlhood of the Virgin Mary) 


3 


Gabriel speaks again: ‘Fear not, Mary,’ he says, not to 
still the emotion of her heart before the supernatural vision but 
to encourage her in what she is about to hear. Gradually he 
unrolls the parchment of her destiny—splendid phrase follows 
splendid incredible phrase—a Son, a saving Name, He is to be 
great, called Son of the Most High, to sit in the throne of David 
His father, to reign throughout the ages. Imagination stops 
breathless at Gabriel’s words. And what of Our Lady? No 
creature ever knew God as she did ; no one ever loved Him so. 
“With every fibre of her being,” we would say and as we say it 
we know it is no cliché but simply the truth. To serve her God by 
being the mother of such a Son—And yet a question remains. 
When Mary asked the Archangel how these things were to be, 
she did not, as Zachary did, doubt the word of God. Only she 
desired to know what was the will of God concerning her virginity, 
which she had vowed to Him. As always, Mary’s thought was 
not of self but of God. She was already given—to God. 


4 


Gabriel’s reply put far away the thought of a human father. 
The heart of the mystery of the Incarnation is unfolded to 
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Mary. She is to be the spouse of the Holy Spirit, overshadowed 
more than was the Temple of the Jews by the power of the Most 
High. 

The embassy is all but concluded. The proposal is put. 
God has made His choice among the daughters of Eve, Mary, 
to be the mother of the Redeemer and of the redeemed. What 
will her answer be ? 

BEHOLD THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD. BE IT 
DONE UNTO ME ACCORDING TO THY WORD. 

Every day the Angelus rings out these words to remind us 
of it, and that we may understand more deeply the loving 
kindness of Him who became man “for us men and for our 
salvation” and the love of Mary, who answered for us, “I will.” 


5 


Mary was to be the Mother of God. This was not primarily a 
personal favour conferred on Our Lady ; it was intended first of 
all as the means by which the mystery of salvation should be 
realised. Why could not the Word, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, have chosen to come down from heaven in 
human form as Adam came, straight from the hand of God ? 
It was the will of God to save the race of men from among 
themselves, to save them, not by an alms thrown from on high 
but by salvation drawn from out the human race itself ; not as a 
stranger but as a brother, as perfectly of the race of man as He 
was perfectly God, of the race of the offended God, a Mediator, 
combining in Himself the elements that were to be reconciled. 

_ The essential mission of Mary, then, in the Incarnation was 
to join the Saviour of the world to the human race. He who 
came to call, “not the just but sinners to repentance” (Mk. 
2: 17) came first, not for the joy of the Immaculate but for the 
salvation of the world. 

So it was and we cannot doubt that Our Lady so understood 
it. Not fully at first but more and more so as she grew in wisdom 
and grace and pondered the life of her Son. The Finding in the 
Temple marks a stage in her fuller understanding. By the Cross, 
willing and knowing, she offered her pains with His and — as Leo 
XIII has said—brought us forth on Calvary. In her wisdom and 
her knowledge of the Old Testament prophecies, Mary must have 
divined something of the destiny that awaited the mother of the 
Suffering Servant. That the delicate negotiations with the 
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Archangel never once touched on what human suffering her 
espousals involved shows the spiritual plane of the Virgin’s 
thoughts. But know she did. Mary was no unwilling instrument 
of the Incarnation. She imaged perfectly the mind of God. He 
who was to teach men how to love could have as mother only one 
who knew how to suffer for love. 

In a portal of the ancient cathedral of Split in Yugoslavia 
there is a remarkable carving of the Annunciation. There are 
the familiar romanesque features. In one panel the angel is 
alighted and with heavenly courtesy bows towards the Virgin, 
who is seated, a recollected and noble figure, in the right of the 
carving. But there is one unusual thing. Between Our Lady 
and the Archangel there is a middle panel depicting an altar 
prepared, with candles and upon the altar a chalice covered with 
a pall. It suggests surely the offering of the sacrifice of the Body 
and Blood of Christ and underlines what the Annunciation 
implied. In her Fiat Mary offered herself with her Son for all 
men. 

I have said “for all men” for Mary is the mother of all, she 
is the new Eve. St. Pius X states the reason simply. ‘For is not 
Mary—he says—the Mother of Christ ? Then she is our mother 
also”’ (Encyclical Ad Diem IUlum). She will progressively become 
the mother of men through her sorrows and through the merits 
of her compassion and in the effective exercise of her role as 
mother in the Mystical Body. But already the Incarnation 
establishes her vocation as mother of all. 

It is because of the acceptance of her destiny as Mother of 
God and as mother of the race of the redeemed that we hail the 
Blessed Virgin as the Gate of Heaven and Cause of Our Joy. 
The Annunciation teaches joy through obedience. “Be it done 
unto me according to thy word.’”’ Mary’s obedience undid the 
disobedience of Eve. “The balance is restored,’’ Irenaeus wrote 
in the second century, “a virgin’s disobedience is saved by a 
virgin’s obedience.” Acceptance ever opens a gate for the Word 
in the world. ; 

The Annunciation marks a beginning. It is the point of the 
world’s history that the Scriptures call “the fullness of time.” 
But we shall understand it more fully, I think, if we see it not as 
a date in the calendar but against wider spiritual horizons, 
setting it in perspective in the whole scheme of salvation. Think 
of the Annunciation as the great window of some Lady chapel. 
Around the central theme of the Archangel’s message to Mary 
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see four panels depicting subjects cognate to the mystery of the 
Annunciation. First is the Temptation of Eve, showing the 
devil’s flattering salute and deceptive promise. The second 
panel represents the Immaculate Conception. One does not need 
to underline how the destiny for which this unique privilege 
prepared Our Lady was fulfilled when she gave her consent to the 
Incarnation. In a third panel we see the Blessed Virgin standing 
beneath the Cross. Here by a still further title she becomes the 
Mother of Men. Last panel represents Our Lady glorious in her 
Assumption. Assumed into Heaven, Mary consciously exercises 
her motherhood. She knows now all her children and her intimacy 
with Christ reaches a degree of union that passes our understand- 
ing as it exceeds our praise. . 

Seen thus in its relations to the whole scheme of God’s 
dealings with man, the Annunciation draws us to wonder at the 
goodness of God and to salute Our Lady in the words of the 
ancient Akathistos hymn: ‘Hail, for through thee joy shall 
return to the world.” ; 

J. G. McGarry 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Tue STONE 


I was like a stone lying in the deep mire ; and He that 
is mighty came and in His mercy lifted me up and verily 
raised me aloft and placed me on top of the wall. 


—St. Patrick : The Oonfession 


CHRONICLE 


AUSTRALIA’S LITURGICAL WEEK 


VER 480 nuns, 80 priests, 30 brothers (Christian, Marist 
De la Salle and St. John of God), 60 seminarians, and 
120 lay people attended the first Australian National 
Liturgical Week held at the Jesuit Secondary College, Xavier, 
Melbourne, during the first week of 1955. The average attendance 
at each session was about 750, “‘ even during the Test,” as an 
official expressed it. And the gathering was representative of 
the whole continent both on the platform and in the lecture 
halls, assembling from distances of several thousand miles 
delegates lay and clerical, as The Tribune reported, “ from 
Brisbane and Ballarat, Geelong and Galong, Mackay and 
Mildura, Perth and Port Fairy, Adelaide and Albury, Bowen 
and Balranald, Wentworthville and Warrnambool, Hobart and 
Healesville.” 

It was an inspiring and a triumphant week especially for the 
sponsors, the Melbourne Archdiocesan Committee for Liturgy 
and Sacred Music, a group of ten priests, of whom six.are young 
parish priests. One, Father J. F. Kelly, is Director of Catholic 
Education ; Father Lennon, 8.J., is in charge of Liturgy and 
Sacred Music at Corpus Christi Seminary ; the President is 
Dr. Perey Jones, Parish Priest and Assistant Director of the 
Conservatorium of Music of the University of Melbourne, and 
the Secretary, Father P. Smith, quietly efficient organiser, 
is a curate not many years ordained. The Committee expected 
some 150 replies to their invitations but eventually found that 
the largest college available was overtaxed and the nearby 
parish church had to be used for Mass and the adjoining hall 
for catering, as lunch and afternoon tea were provided during 
the week for an enrolment fee of £1-10-0. 

Speaking at the opening of the week, Dr. Jones referred to 
the large number gathered to dedicate themselves to the prayer 
of the Mystical Body as a proof of the maturity of Catholic 
life in Australia. This, he said, was a logical result of four decades 
of moulding what was once an agglomeration of individuals 
with a siege mentality into a community proud of its Faith 
and ideals and aware of its responsibility to the Church and to 
Australia. It was the Archbishop as leader who under God 
was responsible for this vital community spirit, for over that 
period he has “ shown a gift of leadership, the like of which 
Australia has never witnessed in any sphere of life.” As far 
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back as 1937 His Grace established the Archdiocesan Committee 
for Sacred Music and regulations were issued regarding the 
propriety of certain kinds of music in sacred functions. These 
regulations at the time created a storm but have since proved 
their necessity and wisdom. 

The convention was inaugurated by His Excellency the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Romolo Carboni, noted since 
his arrival in Australia for his carefully prepared and inspiring 
addresses, who placed the convention in its historic context. 
The present Holy Father must be considered as having placed 
liturgical development in the front rank of the immediate 
interests of the Church by his encyclical Mediator Dei and his 
three important practical enactments—the new Latin Psalter, 
the restoration of the Easter Vigil and the modification of the 
laws of fasting before Mass and Holy Communion with the 
accompanying permission for evening Mass. His Excellency 
then developed the Holy Father’s definition of the Liturgy 
as “the public worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
Head and Members.” He then added a few recommendations : 
1. when possible and convenient to communicate the faithful 
with particles consecrated at the actual Mass; 2. to make 
wide use of the permission for evening Masses, and 3. to do 
everything to promote the congregational singing of the High 
or Sung Mass and to promote the Dialogue Mass, especially 
in religious houses and with parish groups, sodalities and schools. 
- The Most Rev. Dr. Simonds, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Melbourne, with his well-known philosophic bent and years 
of experience as seminary professor, was the obvious choice 
for the first paper setting out the doctrinal basis of the liturgy. 
His Grace’s paper provided somewhat after the manner of 
Marmion an effective theological map on which all the topics 
of the week could be easily located in due perspective. This 
paper set a high standard which on the whole was maintained 
by the following lectures : 


Sacramentalism and Grace, by Father Percy J ones, Ph.D., 
Mus.Doc. 


The Mass, a Sacrament and a Sacrifice, by His Grace 
Archbishop Guilford Young, D.D. 


The Mass, the Sacrifice of the Whole Christ, by Father Peter 
Kenny, 8.J., D.D. 
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The Liturgy and Personal Holiness, by Father Eugene 
Boylan, O.C.8.0. 


The Liturgy and the Mystical Body on Earth, by Father 
John F. Kelly, and 


The Liturgy and the Communion of Saints, by Father 
John G. Kelly, D.C.L. 


Of these the first two may be singled out for special mention. 
Dr. Young developed the theme that all creation is sacramental, 
depending as it does on God as its efficient and exemplary 
cause. The Mass itself is a sacramental sacrifice, the unique 
sacrifice of Christ made present again in the mysterious realm 
of the symbol or sign. His lecture could well have preceded 
Dr. Jones’s paper for it provided an excellent philosophic basis 
for his thesis that the sacramental approach is the Christian’s 
surest way to God. Christ Himself indicated this in the method 
He used in making known the mysteries of the supernatural 
to His followers. He taught by parable and vivid simile with 
the vision of the poet and the sure touch of the artist—He says 
He is the Door, the Way, the Vine, the Good Shepherd ; grace is 
living water ; the lilies of the field and the birds of the air tell of 
the Father’s Providence. When He institutes a means for 
continuing His work to the end of time, He will enter into men 
making them His members and through simple material things 
such as water, oil, bread and wine, He will continue His priestly 
work for the glory of the Father and the sanctification of men. 
The sacramental approach is sadly lacking in our religious 
education with our dry rational approach to Sacred Theology 
and our cut and dried catechism definitions. Our educational 
system is biased in the direction of science and factual knowledge 
and is a poor preparation for the Christian who must learn 
that things are not what they seem, that the washing of a baby’s 
head may be the sanctifying of its soul. Dr. Jones pleaded that 
art, literature, music, etc., be given a larger place in education. 
Only art in its various forms can provide the natural discipline 
for the human faculties that they may be fitted for use in the 
service of the supernatural life of the soul. As it happened, 
the same note was struck the following week at the University 
Catholic Federation Conference in Melbourne by Mr. F. J. H. 
Letters, Lecturer in Classics at the University of New England, 
N.S.W. He deplored the tendency towards technological 
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barbarism in the National University at Canberra, which has 
recently been created without a Faculty of Arts. 

Besides these main lectures attended by all, there were 
sectional classes each day on Gregorian Chant, Polyphony, 
modern Church music and popular hymns, on the Liturgy in 
primary, sub-primary and secondary schools and the Liturgy 
in city and country parishes. Much of the most rewarding and 
practical work of the conference took place in these sectional 
classes and will certainly produce immediate results in the 
parishes, in choirs and especially in the schools. The information 
given in the chant class on the number method and choronomy 
in teaching chant was a revelation to most priests present. 
How religion can be taught through the Liturgy was admirably 
demonstrated by Sister Mary Edwardine of the Presentation 
Convent, Gardenvale, Melbourne, with the assistance of excellent 
charts and tape recordings. Mgr. John T. McMahon, M.A., 
Ph.D., from Ennis via All Hallows and U.S.A. to Perth where 
he has pioneered Liturgical education, was in his element two 
sessions each day with a crowded hall of teachers showing 
how the Liturgy can be used in the primary school, whimsical 
and practical and not forgetting to advertise his many books 
on the subject. 


Two large rooms contained a wide range of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals on the Liturgy and kindred subjects and a 
display of church music. Another room provided an interesting 
exhibition of contemporary religious art—painting, stained 
glass, wood carving and metal work. 

Each day began with Mass in the nearby parish church, 
sung or dialogued by the whole assembly and ended with 
Compline and Benediction. Each afternoon there was a practice 
for Compline and the morrow’s Mass. An excellent booklet 
for the Dialogue Mass printed in black and red and containing 
the Latin of the altar servers’ responses as well as of the Gloria, 
Creed, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Domine Non Sum Dignus, and 
the text in English of the Mass of the Blessed Trinity edited 
by a member of the Committee, Father Paul Ryan, was published 
for the occasion. It is probably the best and cheapest Dialogue 
Mass book available anywhere. 

_ Thirteen resolutions were carried by the assembly and were 
the expression of ideas which could be realised in the immediate 
future. The resolutions were: 
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1. The intense study of the encyclical Mediator Dei is strongly 
recommended to all. 


2. The Conference calls upon all Catholics to help in every 
way possible to restore the true religious significance of Christmas 
and Easter. 


3. It is felt that those especially interested in the Liturgy 
should set an example of observing and fostering the Lenten 
and Ember fasts of the Church. 


4. The gradual extension of the use of the Dialogue Mass is 
strongly recommended. While the full Dialogue Mass (as 
printed in the booklet The Dialogue Mass edited by Rev. Paul 
Ryan) is put forward as an ideal, it is recognised that it may be . 
necessary to introduce the practice with less complete par- 
ticipation. 


5. Congregational singing of hymns should be encouraged, 
but hymns should be chosen that are worthy in words and 
melody and are appropriate to the particular liturgical moment. 


6. Following the desire of the Holy Father expressed in 
Mediator Dei and referred to specifically by the Apostolic 
Delegate in his opening address, the consecration of particles 
to be distributed in Holy Communion at the same Mass is 
commended for general use. While it is recognised that such 
practices are not usually feasible when many communicants 
are present, the practice could commence at daily Mass in 
parish churches and in religious communities where the smaller 
numbers make it immediately practicable. From time to time, 
on special feasts or occasions, the practice could be adopted 
with even large numbers, especially at general communions of 
sodalities and other Catholic bodies. 


7. The conference wishes to encourage the greater use of 
blessings and sacramentals in the daily life of the faithful. 


8. To foster the knowledge and love of the liturgy among 
the laity, the conference recommends: the extension of the 


Guild of St. Pius X. 
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9. It is felt by the teaching religious present, that an 
association should be formed of all teachers interested in those 
subjects of the curriculum most closely allied to the liturgy 
wherever possible, for the purpose of regular study in the 
liturgy and its handmaid arts. 


10. The Conference considers that a general uniformity of 
the Gregorian Chant syllabus throughout Australia will help 
greatly to bring nearer the ideal of congregational singing of 
the Mass and other sacred functions. 


11. The Conference urges a wider use of the publications 
used by the lecturers during the week. 


12. It is recommended that in schools, one full period during 
the week be given to the teaching of the Mass and its liturgy, 
preferably on Friday. 


13. The Conference appeals to schools, particularly non- 
parochial schools, to make a special effort to orientate pupils 
towards a closer participation in parochial religious life. To 
this end, pupils leaving school should be encouraged to join 
parish choirs and similar groups connected with the spiritual 


life of the parish. Se 
A. J. CLEARY 
2 Robb St., Preston, Melbourne. 


EARLY IRISH POEMS IN HONOUR OF OUR LADY 


Dr. James F. Kenney was compiling his Sources 
V V for the Early History of Ireland in the 1920's, he found 
it necessary to warn his readers that only ten native 
manuscripts written before the year 1000 have survived on 
Trish soil. Even within this small group the Irish provenance 
of one or two has not been allowed to go unchallenged. Since 
our knowledge of early Ireland must, therefore, depend in 
part on what later seribes were able to record from sources 
which have since perished, the question of being able to give 
a definite dating to early surviving material assumes supreme 
importance. 
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It was exciting news for students of the Irish language and 
of early Irish history when it was announced towards the end 
of 1953 that a considerable body of Gaelic poetry which could 
be dated with certainty to the eighth century had been discovered 
by Professor James Carney in a manuscript in the National 
Library. One wondered just how far to trust the newspaper 
reports. Could it be merely another case where a medieval 
scribe thought to give antiquity to his text by adding N. cecinit 
and the newspapers had made it into a good story ? Our appetites 
craved for further information. 


On 8 February last Professor Carney let us into his secret. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that he shared it 
with all who cared to attend his lecture on that night in the 
Physics Theatre of University College. There was a good-sized 
audience to hear him, a splendid attendance, perhaps, in view 
of the specialised nature of the subject, yet nothing like the 
hungering multitude which the occasion demanded. For here 
was a historic occasion indeed, when the living voice of Ireland’s 
golden age would free itself for one brief hour from the bondage 
of ink and parchment and seek an echo in the heart of the 
Irishman of today. We had already heard the native voice of 
that century in some of the early scriptural glosses, but they 
were too brief and too artificial to have more than a linguistic 
appeal. We had got the Cambrai Homily and some Patrician 
scraps and a few other odds and ends as samples of continuous 
prose. But here was the stuff of poetry, old as Ohristianity 
itself in its theme, yet amazingly modern in its expression. 

The manuscript in which Professor Carney made his discovery 
bears neither date nor signature. But from the handwriting 
alone it is possible to assign it to the seventeenth century. 
Indeed it bears a striking resemblance to the hand of Peregrine 
O’Clery, one of the Four Masters. And was it not from an 
O’Clery, two centuries later, that Edward O’Reilly got many 
of the manuscripts which now make up his collection in the 
National Library ? 

After a number of texts relating to St. Columcille the copyist 
has transcribed four poems (1,300 lines in all), the first based 
on the apocryphal Gospel of St. Thomas and the others in 
praise of Our Lady. On linguistic grounds alone they could 
scarcely be later than the eighth century in their original form. 
But to clinch the issue the poet’s name ties up in remarkable 
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fashion with an eighth century family already well known 
from the annals and genealogies. 

“ Bl4thmace son of Ci Brettan son of Congus made this 
duthracht to Mary and her Son,” says the scribe at. the beginning 
of the third poem. To the same author the fourth piece is also 
ascribed. Now Blathmacc’s father was chieftain of Fir Rois, 
roughly between the modern Carrickmacross and Ardee, and 
died in 740. He belonged genealogically to an obscure sept, 
the Ui Segan, within whose territory in the modern Co. Louth 
was situated the ecclesiastical foundation of Dromin. Professor 
Carney hinted that as the Marian poems are linked with the 
texts, relating. to Columcille, the whole may be derived from a 
manuscript compiled in a Columban foundation. May it be 
suggested that Dromin in the territory of Blathmacc’s sept, 
with its strong Columban associations—for tradition places 
there the fatal copying of the Psalter—is worthy of investigation ? 

With over a thousand lines of verse which can thus be ascribed 
to the middle of the eighth century and a couple of hundred 
others which may go back even earlier, the poems immediately 
assume a twofold significance. Linguistically, they fill up some 
of the lacunae in the study of early Irish, and may lead, one 
hopes, to a few less asterisks in the next issue of Thurneysen. 
Doctrinally, they put us into immediate contact with a product 
of an Irish monastic school. Leaving the specialists to argue 
over their linguistic value, let us address ourselves more closely 
to the mind revealed in them. 

It is a mind which accepts unquestioningly the great mysteries 
of religion, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Real Presence. 
It turns to the Blessed. Virgin as a mediatrix who will obtain 
favours from her Son. It pours out a litany of praise in her 
honour, not unlike the caithréim of the battle-saga or the rosg 
of the later poets. She is “ the sun of women,” “ the sun of our 
race,” “the chosen casket of red gold,” ‘the head of pure 
faith.”” She is a daughter of Israel, of pure conception and of 
noble birth. She is mother of Christ, not in the mystical sense 
in which Brigid or Ita might be so described, but because of 
the events of Bethlehem. For she is: 


Maire mathair in maice bic 
génair i n-aidchi Notlaio. 


From what sources did Blathmace elaborate his themes ? 
He was certainly steeped in the scriptures, which he followed 
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closely in recounting the mac-ghntomhartha of Christ, the Star 
in the East, the gifts of the Magi, the hostility of Herod. From 
the Gospels, too, he borrowed his account of Christ’s public 
life, the calling of twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples, 
“to whom he was abbot,’ the marriage feast of Cana, the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes, the healing of the sick 
‘who had not then to wait nine days.” But in his treatment 
of the Crucifixion, as Professor Carney showed so admirably, 
the author fell back also on apocryphal literature. Longinus 
is there, as in the later bardic poems, cured of his blindness by 
the blood flowing from Christ’s side. The blood trickles to the 
ground, baptizing the skull of Adam, which is buried beneath 
the spot where the cross is raised, and thereby in a most vivid 
manner does the second Adam undo the sin of the first. The 
heavens pour forth a shower of blood, making the trees red, 
a theme which is paralleled in Cynewulf and may derive 
ultimately from the Gospel of Esdras. 

And so one moment of excitement followed another till the 
climax was reached when Professor Carney dramatically 
produced a tenth-century chess-board to illustrate the poet’s 
metaphor of the God of the heavens. You felt that in these poems 
at last the lyra gadelica had found a subject with which it was 
fully in tune. You looked forward eagerly to the day when they 
would be available in print with a full examination of their 
literary and doctrinal content. And as the shadows of the 
Academy and Trinity and the Four Courts and Maynooth 
Library crossed your path homeward, you wondered if they 
also may not yet reveal other such fragments which have 
survived “the burning of the manuscripts and the drowning 
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RADIO 


N THIS statistical age has a survey of radio listening habits 
ever been made in the six north-eastern counties, to compare 
the time that listeners give to Radio Eireann and the 

B.B.0.% It seems very probable that Radio Eireann is given 
short shift in this part of Ireland. The most apparent reason 
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is, no doubt, the poor quality of reception. On an ageing set 
or one with a less than perfect aerial, the reception is seriously 
interfered with, if not drowned, by atmospheric noises or the 
encroachments of a station on an adjacent wavelength. The 
Six Counties have now been severed for nearly thirty-five years, 
the lifetime of many of its inhabitants, and a surprising number 
of people who consider themselves as having Catholic and 
nationalist sympathies tune in habitually to the B.B.C. And 
the Northern Ireland service, mind you, caters diligently in 
its way for the people of “ The Province.’”? Of course, the 
B.B.C. has tremendous resources, great variety of programmes, 
an impressive number of hours broadcasting in the day and 
an attractive publicity magazine, the Radio Times. 
What has Radio Eireann to offer in competition with it 
before, say, its news at 6.30? True, the opening announcement 
at 8 a.m. has an agreeable Christian flavour and the news is 
well presented and read. But until 9.15 we have usually 
sponsored programmes—slices of popular music and advertising 
spiels. Then there is a close-down, a complete blank, for nearly 
four hours. From 1 till 2.30 we have news and more advertising. 
The level of these commercial programmes is, to repeat what 
has so often been repeated, pretty well abysmal. Then another 
depressing silence until 5, when broadcasting recommences 
with a number of programmes which appeal to limited groups. 
And so to the news at 6.30 when the station gets into its stride 
for the evening. There are, I know, valid reasons for this state 
of affairs in Radio Eireann, money for example. Still the fact 
remains that many a listener in a not insignificant part of 
Ireland finds little time for his national radio service. From 
other aspects, Radio Eireann is undoubtedly deserving of high 
consideration, but of that more hereafter. 
On Sundays the station finds forty-five minutes for High 
Mass. (Some day I hope to amuse myself by making comparisons 
with other broadcasting services.) This is an excellent thing 
and must bring untold good and happiness to the sick, for 
whom it is chiefly intended. While High Mass makes for ideal 
television it also provides fine material for sound broadcasting. 
The commentators are wise, I think, to limit their words to the 
minimum. High Mass, especially up to the Consecration, largely 
speaks for itself over the air, and the commentators merely 
keep us in touch at intervals with what is going on, though 
possibly a little more help might be given in visualising the 
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scene. One commentator’s accent I thought rather affected 
and his language over-nice: sincerity is vital in broadcasting. 
Still I find it hard to criticise this difficult and delicate task. 
The comments are helpful and devotional, sometimes a sensible 
translation of the prayers of the Mass, sometimes well-chosen 
brief remarks and ejaculations. Particularly striking is the 
deep silence for the Elevation. All round the standard in 
singing, both solo and choral, is high. In the Milltown Park 
broadcast on Septuagesima Sunday the musical setting of the 
Creed was quite unusual, to me at least, and rather a contrast 
to the customary plainsong. The Milltown commentator, by 
the way, merits a bouquet for his intelligent reading of the 
Last Gospel. I wonder if the microphone is always well placed 
and tuned for the chanting of the Gospel and Epistle? Voices 
at times had a distinctly metallic cast. But is it not strange 
to let Sunday pass without a sermon ? 

A highly effective talk in an unpretentious way was given — 
on the feast of Saint Brigid by Father Cornelius Crowley, C.P. 
After an entertaining introduction he quickly got to grips with 
his subject. Delivered in a pleasant natural voice, his treatment 
of the saint’s life was critical in the best sense, his account of 
her work, sanctity, influence and memory, illuminating and 
edifying. Did many listeners know before of her work for the 
status of women, for Catholic Action, even for enclosed retreats ? 
Or that her name was known far over Western Europe, that. 
St. Bride’s church in London is dedicated to her? In the 
hearts of us, her own people, Father Crowley concluded, she 
seems to have passed this way but yesterday. This was a model 
for a talk on a saint to a general audience. (Footnote: If one 
may strain at a gnat—surely the man in the street, or the 
boreen, does think of Derry when he hears the name of Colm- 
cille !) 

The Thomas Davis Lectures on Sunday night are a landmark 
for the literature listener in the week’s broadcasting. Donat 
O’Donnell proved a stimulating critic on his subject, Somerville 
and Ross. Not content with a discerning examination of these 
writers’ works, he broke a stiff lance or two with Professor 
Corkery, who has dismissed Somerville and Ross as “ colonial 
writers ’ indulging in “ Anglo-Irish caperings.”” Mr. O’Donnell, 
while admitting the charge of Ascendancy against these writers, 
countered by invoking the principle of Sinn Fein in literature. 
How do the books affect ourselves? Are they really funny ? 
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Are the idiom, scenes and characters based on Irish ground ? 
But of course. And he pointed out a curious parallelism between 
an incident in Lisheen Races Secondhand (1899) and the return 
of the “ murdered ’’ Da in The Playboy (1906). He continued : 
‘¢ Has Professor Corkery read the Irish R.M. stories ? ’ Excellent 
stuff. Mr. O’Donnell’s asides were, for one listener, most 
diverting, as when he remarked that the modern Irish reader 
simply drips with tolerance, or that the Ascendancy, to see the 
peasantry at all, had to look down, or that the Anglo-Irish 
dialogue of irreconcilables must continue as long as England 
and Ireland are neighbours. His general view is that Somerville 
and Ross showed in their serious novels a vein of tragedy, 
alert and humane, from which the Irish R.M. series distracted 
them. Altogether this was a piece of literary criticism of which 
any broadcasting service might be proud. 

For brief mention, there was a little Paris-Dublin exchange 
programme on the eve of the French rugby match which had 
a light-hearted Gallo-Celtic charm and spontaneity. As a 
disappointment, there was the City Newsreel series of interviews 
which exposed the amateurism of much of our station’s broad- 
casting. 

The B.B.C. will have to be neglected this month apart from a 
word of commendation to Rev. W. F. Marshall on his series 
‘‘ Ulster Speaks,” six talks on English as it is spoken in Ulster. 
He traced the brands of the rose, thistle and shamrock on 
Ulster speech, that is, English, Scottish and Irish influence. 
With considerable learning and kindly manner he was master 
of his subject and must have endeared himself to his northern 
listeners, if only by his comforting assurance that dialect is, 
after all, an integral part of any language and that the northern 
dialect contains so many pronunciations once “ correct.” His 
concluding remarks on 7 February glowed with feeling and 
almost rose to a paean. Let us hope they will sustain the morale 
of a people visibly moving into an economic era which may 
one day be known as the hungry fifties. 

T. P. DONNELLY 
St. Columb’s College, Derry. oe 
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NA PAIDREACHA COITIANTA 
Arna n-ullmhi: le hordii Easpag na hBireann. Dei- 
mheasta chun tisdide i gColdiste Mhdnuat. A geur i 
geld le cead na nEaspag. 


CoMHARTHA NA CROISE 


JN ainm an Athar agus an Mhic agus an Spioraid Naoimh. 
Amen. (Logha tri mblian ; le huisce coisreagtha logha seacht 
mblian.) 
AN PHAIDIR 


/ 
R nAthair até ar neamh, go naofar d’ainm; go dtaga do 
riocht ; go ndéantar do thoil ar an talamh mar nithear 
ar neamh. Ar n-ardn laethiil tabhair dhtinn inniu; agus 
maith dhiinn 4r bhfiacha, mar mhaithimidne dar bhféichiina 
féin ; agus nd lig sinn i geathu, ach saor sinn 6 ole. Amen. 


FAILTE AN AINGIL 


4 do bheatha, a Mhuire, até lan de ghrasta; td an Tiarna 

leat ; is beannaithe thi idir mhndé, agus is beannaithe 
toradh do bhruinne, fosa. A Naomh-Mhuire, a Mhathair Dé, 
guidh orainn na peacaigh, anois agus ar uair 4r mbaéis. Amen. 


GLO6IR DON ATHAIR 


(Gor don Athair, agus don Mhac, agus don Spiorad Naomh. 
Mar bhi ar dts, mar ata anois, agus mar bhéas go brath 
le saol na saol. Amen. 


Ort NA NASPAL 


REIDIM i nDia an tAthair uilechumhachtach, Cruthaitheoir 

neimhe agus talin; agus in fosa Criost, a aon Mhacsan 
ar dTiarna, a gabhadh én Spiorad Naomh, a rugadh 6 Mhuire 
Ogh ; d’fhulaing pdis faci Phontius Pioldit, a céasadh ar chrois, 
a fuair bas agus a hadhlacadh ; a chuaidh sios go hifreann, 
@éirigh an treas 14 6 mhairbh ; a chuaidh suas ar neamh ; 
at&é ina shui ar dheis Dé, an tAthair uilechumhachtach ; as 
sin tiocfaidh sé chun breithiiinas do thabhairt ar bheo agus 
ar mhairbh. Creidim sa Spiorad Naomh, sa Naomh-Eaglais 
Chatoilice, i gcomaoin na naomh; i maithifnas na bpeacad ; 
in aiséiri na colla, agus sa bheatha shforai. Amen. 
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AN FHAOISTIN CHOITEANN 


pMHAim do Dhia uilechumhachtach, do Naomh-Mhuire 

Stor-Ogh, do Naomh-Mhichedl Ardaingeal, do Naomh-Eoin 
Baiste, do na naomh-aspail Peadar agus P61, agus do na naoimh 
uile, gur pheacaigh mé go trom, le smaoineamh, le briathar, 
agus le gniomh, tri mo choir féin, tri mo choir féin, tri mo 
mhér-choir féin. Ar an 4bhar sin, impim ar Naomh-Mhuire 
Sfor-Ogh, ar Naomh-Mhfchedl Ardaingeal, ar Naomh-Eoin 
Baiste, ar na naomh-aspail Peadar agus P6l, agus ar na naoimh 
uile, guidhe ar mo shon chun 4r dTiarna Dia. 

Go ndéana Dia uilechumhachtach trécaire orainn, go maithe 
sé ar bpeacai dhuinn, agus go dtreorai sé chun na beatha sioraf 
sinn. Amen. 

Go dtuga an Tiarna uilechumhachtach trécaireach pardin, 
absoldid, agus maithiinas diinn in4r bpeacai. Amen. 


Urnaf NA GNfOMHARTHA 


A shioraf uilechumhachtach, tabhair dhiinn méadi 

creidimh, déchais, agus carthanachta; agus chun go 
bhfaighimis toradh do gheallina, tabhair dhiinn grasta 
d’aitheanta do ghr4i agus do chomhlfonadh tri fosa Crfost 


ar dTiarna. Amen. 


A Dx, té doilfos crof orm gur chuir mé fearg ort, agus ta 

fuath firinneach agam do mo pheacai thar gach olc eile, 
de bhri go bhfuil siad mf-thaitneamhach in do ldthairse, a 
Dhia, a thuilleas mo ghré go hioml4n mar gheall ar do mhaitheas 
gan teora ; agus t4 rin daingean agam, le cinamh do naomh- 
ghrasta, gan fearg do chur ort aris go brath, agus mo bheatha 
do least. (Logha tri mblian. Logha iomldn ar na gnath-choin- 
ntollacha md deirtear gach lé ar feadh mtosa é.) 


Gnfoma CREIDIME 
DHIA, creidim go daingean gur aon Dia ambhdin ti, 
Cruthaitheoir agus Ardtiarna neimhe agus talin, agus go 
bhfuil do chumhacht agus do mhaitheas gan teora. Creidim 
go daingean go bhfuil ionatsa, an t-aon Dia amhain, tri pearsana 
diaga, at4 idirdhealaithe, agus comhionann in gach uile nf, 
an tAthair agus an Mac agus an Spiorad Naomh. Oreidim go 
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daingean gur ghlac Dia an Mac, an dara Pearsa den Triondid 
ré-naofa, colann daonna; gur gabhadh én Spiorad Naomh é, 
gur rugadh 6 én Maighdin Muire ; gur fhulaing sé pdis agus 
go bhfuair sé bas ar an gerois chun sinne d’fhuascailt agus do 
shl4nu ; gur éirigh sé an treas 14 6 mhairbh; go ndeachaidh 
sé suas ar neamh ; go dtiocfaidh sé i ndeireadh an tsaoil chun 
breithiunas do thabhairt ar an geine daonna ; go dtabharfaidh 
sé aoibhneas siorai do na dea-dhaoine, agus go ndaorfaidh sé 
na droch-dhaoine chun pianta siorai ifrinn. Creidim iadseo 
agus gach ni eile a mhtineas an Naomh-Eaglais Chatoilice 
dhtinn de bhri gur tusa, a Dhia, an Fhirinne do-mheallta, 
d’fhoilsigh iad, agus de bhri gur ordaigh tu dhuinn éisteacht 
leis an Eaglais 6 ’si colin agus bun-chloch na firinne i. San 
gereideamh seo t& rin daingean agam le cinamh do naomh- 
ghrasta mo bheatha do chaitheamh agus bas d’fhail. (Matha 
18: 17; 1 Tim. 3: 15). (Logha tri mblian. Logha iomlén 
ar na gndth-choinntollacha m4 deirtear gach ld ar feadh mtosa é.) 


Gnfoma D6cHaIs 


A D814, 4 gheall go trécaireach, tri fosa Criost, gach tabhartas, 
agus na flaithis féin, don dream a chomhlionas d’aitheanta, 
té muinin agam as do chumhacht, do mhaitheas, agus do 
thrécaire gan teora, agus as do naomh-gheallina a chomhlionas 
tu igedénai. Da bhri sin, ta déchas léidir agam go dtabharfaidh 
ti dhom maithiinas in mo pheacai uile, agus grasta chun 
bheith dilis duit ar an tsaol seo ag déanamh na ndea-oibreacha 
@’ordaigh tu, rud is rin liom anois do dhéanamh le do chinamhsa. 
Agus t&é dédchas agam freisin go dtabharfaidh ti aoibhneas 
siorai dhom ar an tsaol eile: tri mo Thiarna agus mo Shlan- 
aitheoir fosa Criost. (Logha tri mblian. Logha iomlaén ar na 
gnath-choinntollacha mda deirtear gach lé ar feadh miosa é.) 


Gnioma CARTHANACHTA 


DHIA, graim thi 6 mo chroi agus 6m anam go hiomlan 

agus thar gach uile ni, de bhri go bhfuil ti ré-mhaith agus 
ré-iomlan agus go dtuilleann tii mo ghra uile, agus ar do shonsa 
gr4im mo chomharsa mar ghraim mé féin. Deonaigh, a Dhia, 
as ucht do thrécaire, i ndiaidh dhom ti ghrau ar an tsaol seo, 
gon graifinn agus go sealbhdinn tu go siorai ar neamh, Amen. 
(Logha tri mblian. Legha iomlan ar na gnath-choinniollacha ma 
deirtear gach- ld ar feadh mtosa é.) 
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GEARR-GHN{OMH CREIDIMH 


A DH, creidim ionat féin agus in gach ni a mhitineas ti 
tri do Naomh-Eaglais, de bhri go bhfuil do bhriathar fior. 


GEARR-GHNfoMH D6cHAIS 


DHIA, t& déchas agam go dtabharfaidh ti dhom gach 

grasta até de dhith orm chun na beatha siorai, agus na 
flaithis féin, de bhri go bhfuil do chumhacht, do mhaitheas, 
agus do thrécaire gan teora, agus go bhfuil tui dilis do do 
ghealluna. 


GEARR-GHNiOMH CARTHANACHTA 


A DHIA, graim thi thar gach uile ni de bhri go bhfuil do 
mhaitheas gan teora, agus ar do shonsa grdim mo chomharsa 
mar ghraim mé féin. 


GEARR-GHNfomMH DOLAIS 


A 51; t& doilios croi orm faoi mo pheacai uile, de bhri 

go gcuireann siad fearg ortsa an mhaith gan teora, agus 
t& rin daingean agam, le cinamh do ghrasta, gan fearg do 
chur ort aris go brath. (Logha iri mblian ar gach gntomh diobhsin. 
Logha iomlén ar na gnath-choinniollacha ar gach ceann acu ma 
deirtear gach l4 ar feadh mtosa 6.) 


AINGEAL AN TIARNA 


1. ‘puAmic Aingeal an Tiarna le scéala chun Muire, 
Agus ghabh si én Spiorad Naomh. 
*Sé do bheatha, a Mhuire, ete. 


2. Féach, mise bandéglach an Tiarna, 
Déantar liom do réir d’fhocail. 
*Sé do bheatha, a Mhuire, etc. 


3. Agus ghlac an Briathar colann daonna, 
Agus chénaigh sé measc. 
*Sé do bheatha, a Mhuire, etc. 


V. Guidh orainn, a Naomh-Mhathair Dé, 
R. Ionas go mb’fhit sinn geallina Ohriost. 
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Guidhimis. 

Déirt anuas, impimid, a Thiarna, do ghrasta indr gcroithe, 
ionas, sinne a fuair fios, tri scéala an Aingil, ar theacht Chriost 
do Mhac i gcolainn daonna, go dtiocfaimis, tri luafocht a phaise 
agus a chroise, chun gldire a aiséiri. Trid an gCriost chéanna 
ar dTiarna. Amen. (Logha deich mblian. Logha iomlén ar 
na gnath-choinntollacha md deirtear gac 14 ar feadh mtosa é.) 

Go bhfana cabhair Dé againn de shfor. Agus go bhfaighe 
anamnacha na bhfiréan suaimhneas siorai tri thrécaire Dé. 
Amen. 


REGINA COELI 


(In am Caseca) 


D*43 gairdeas, a Bhanrion na bhflaitheas, alleluia. 
Oir, an Té arbh fhid thi é iompar, alleluia. 

D’aiséirigh sé mar duirt, alleluia. 

Guidh orainn chun Dé, alleluia. 

V. Déan dthas agus gairdeas, a Mhaighdean Mhuire, alleluia. 

R. Oir d@éirigh an Tiarna go fior. Alleluia. 


Guidhimis. 


A Dhia, a dheonaigh 4thas do thabhairt don domhan tri 
aiséiri do Mhic, 4r dTiarna fosa Criost, tabhair dhiinn, impimid 
ort, tri eadarghuidhe na Maighdine Muire, a Mhathair, go 
bhfaighimis gairdeas na beatha sforaf. Trid an gCriost chéanna 
ar dTiarna. Amen. (Na loghanna céanna até ar Aingeal an 


Tiarna.) 
SALVE REGINA 


G° mbeannafthear duit, 2 Bhanrion, a Mhathair na trécaire, 

ar mbeatha, ar milseacht, agus 4r ndéchas, go mbeannaithear 
duit. Is ort a ghlaoimid, clann dibeartha Eabha; is chugat 
a chuirimid suas 4r n-osnai, ag caoineadh agus ag gol, sa 
ghleann seo na ndeor. Ar an 4bhar sin, 6s tu ar n-abhedide, 
iompaigh orainn do shiile até lan de thruaighe. Agus tar éis 
na deorafochta seo, taispedin diinn fosa, toradh beannaithe 
do bhruinne, a Mhaighdean Mhuire cheansa, ghramhar, mhilis. 
(Logha ciiig mblian. Logha iomldn ar na gndth-choinntollacha 
ma deirtear gach la ar feadh miosa é.) 
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MEMORARE 

(UIMENIGH, a Mhaighdean Mhuire ré-ghramhar, nar cluineadh 

tracht ar éinne riamh a chuir é féin faoi do choimirce n& 
d’iarr cabhair ort n& d’impigh d’eadarghuidhe is gur theip 
ti air. Lan de mhuinin asat, da bhri sin, rithimse chugat a 
Mhaighdean na maighdean is a Mhathair. Is chugat a thagaim, 
is 6s do chomhair a sheasaim in mo pheacach bocht atuirseach. 
O a Mhathair an Aon-mhic, n4 ditltaigh dom urnaithe ach 
éist leo go trécaireach agus freagair iad. Amen. (Logha iri 
mblian. Logha tomlén ar na gnath-choinntollacha deirtear 
gach lé ar feadh miosa é.) 


EN Eco 


A fosA ré-mhaith ré-mhilis, féach mise ar mo ghliine 6s do 

chomhair, ag impi agus ag iarraidh ort le mér-dhiograis 
m’anama go mba deoin leat an creideamh agus an déchas agus 
an charthanacht do chruthi go beomhar in mo chrof, mar 
aon le fior-spiorad na haithri faoi mo pheacai, agus ran ré- 
dhaingean mo bheatha do least; agus mé, le dian-ghraé anama 
agus le hatuirse chroi, ag cuimhneamh agus ag machnamh 
ar do chiig créachta, agus an focal id 6s comhair mo shil 
a labhair Daibhi Faidh fadé thar do cheannsa, a fosa mhaith : 
“‘ Tholladar mo lamha agus mo chosa, choimhriodar mo chnémha 
go léir”’ (Salm 21: 17-18). (Logha deich mblian as an urnat 
do ré go deabhdideach 6s comhair Chéasta. Logha iomlén as t 
rd mar sin tar éis chomaoine ach faoistin do dhéanamh agus 
guidhe ar son intinnt an Phdpa.) 


ALTU ROIMH BHIA 
BE4yNAcuT 6 Dhia orainn féin agus ar an mbeatha seo a thug 
sé dhiinn as a rathinas: tri Chriost 4r dTiarna. Amen. 
TAR bis BipH 


Bzenup buiochas duit ar son do bhronntanas uile, a Dhia 
uilechumhachtach, a mhaireas agus a rialafos tri shaol na 

saol. Amen. (Logha tri chéad ld.) 

Go bhfaighe anamnacha na bhfiréan suaimhneas sforai tri 

thrécaire Dé. Amen. 


OrrAIL MAIDNE 


A DSI, ofrailim duit smaointe, briathra, agus gnfomhartha 
uile an lae inniu mar mhéadd molta agus gléire dhuit féin : 
tri fosa Criost 4r dTiarna. Amen. 
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OrrAm 


(Aspalacht na hUrnat) 
A fosa, tri chroi ré-gheanmnai na Maighdine Muire, ofrailim 
duit paidreacha, gniomhartha, agus pianta an lae inniu 
ar intinni uile do Chroi ré-naofa, agus go hairithe ar intinni 
ar nAthar naofa an Papa. 


Urnatf CHUN AN AINGIL CHOIMHDEACHTA 


A AINGIL ghil Dé cuir mé faoi do smacht 
Mar d’ordaigh Mac gramhar Dé ina reacht ; 
Seas le mo thaobh gach am den 1a, 
Soilsigh is cosain is seol mé slan. 
(Logha tri chéad la) 


Urnaf GO BHFUIL LOGHA LEI 


A fosa, a Mhuire, agus a Idsef, bheirim dibh mo chroi agus 
m’anam. 
A fosa, a Mhuire, agus a Idsef, bigi ag cuidii liom ar uair mo 
bhais. 
A fosa, a Mhuire, agus a Idsef, go dté m’anam uaim i sfochdin 
agus sibh le mo thaobh. 
(Logha tri chéad la) 


Na Motta DIAGA 

le Dia. 
Moladh lena ainm naofa. 
Moladh le hfosa Criost, fior-dhia agus ffor-dhuine. 
Moladh le hainm fosa. 
Moladh lena Chroi ré-naofa. 
Moladh le hfosa i Naomh-Shacraimint na hAltéra. 
Moladh le mér-Mhathair Dé, Muire ré-naofa. 
Moladh lena Gabhd4il naofa gan smal. 
Moladh lena Deastégaéil ghlérmhar. 
Moladh le hainm Mhuire, maighdean agus mathair. 
Moladh le Naomh Idsef, a céile ré-gheanmnai. 
Moladh le Dia ina aingle agus ina naoimh. 

(Logha tri mblian. Logha ciig mblian as iad do ré go poiblt. 
Logha iomlén ar na gnath-choinniollacha md deirtear gach ld 
ar feadh mtosa iad.) 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


CONFIRMATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The faithful are to be instructed, both on Whit Sunday, 
on which day especially it is customarily administered, 
and also on such other days as pastors shall think 
suitable, on the nature, efficacy and dignity of this 
sacrament. 

—Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part 2, ch. III. 


Confirmation, the second of the three Christian sacraments 
which impress a character on the soul and hence cannot be 
repeated, is apt to be a somewhat neglected sacrament. At 
least its importance is somewhat overshadowed by other 
sacraments which are more necessary (e.g., Baptism) or received 
more frequently (e.g., Penance and the Eucharist) or are of 
higher dignity (e.g., Holy Orders) or at least seem to have more 
immediate significance for the Christian life (e.g., Matrimony). 
Moreover, it is generally received at a time of life when the 
recipient is not old enough to grasp fully the nature of the 
new office and obligations imposed upon him, to know what 
is entailed in the circumstances of modern life in being a “ strong 
and perfect Christian,’ a ‘ soldier of Jesus Christ” and a 
“ witness ” to Him. 

Today, no less than in the 16th century, it is necessary that 
our Christian people, expecially our children, as they grow into 
adolescence and manhood, be frequently reminded of the 
significance of Confirmation in the Christian life, and urged 
to “ stir up again ’ the grace conferred upon them by the laying 
on of the bishop’s hands, much in the same way as, on the 
occasion of missions and retreats, or at the Easter Vigil, it is 
usual to call to mind the obligations of Baptism and renew 
the baptismal vows. 


CONFIRMATION AND BAPTISM 


For Confirmation, the sacrament which “ confirms” or sets 
the seal on what has already been received, is the natural sequel 
or complement of Baptism, the next decisive step in that 
Christian life into which we were born at the sacred font, in 


much the same way as attaining adulthood, reaching one’s 
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twenty-first birthday and assuming the responsibilities of 
manhood and the duties of citizenship, is the normal outcome 
of the life of a child. Spiritually regenerated by Baptism, 
transferred from the kingdom of Satan to that of Christ, a son 
of God, member of Christ and subject of the Church, for all 
that, as St. Thomas points out, the neophyte is still a child 
in the life of grace. He “ lives, as it were, for himself,” the 
power he has received is “ to accomplish the things that pertain 
to his own salvation .. . to fight against the invisible enemies 
of his soul’ (Summa, Pars IIIa, q. 72), even as, in the natural 
order, a child is chiefly intent on preserving, fostering and 
developing his physical and intellectual life. In Confirmation, 
the Christian, though he may be still a child in years, attains 
to the “ perfect age”’ of the spirit, spiritual adulthood and 
maturity ; he begins “to ewercise his influence on others,” 
receiving power “ in those things that pertain to spiritual warfare 
against the visible enemies of the faith,” power “ publicly and 
freely to confess the faith in word and deed, and, as it were, 
officially ’ (Summa, loc. cit.). He assumes the toga of Christian 
manhood, becomes a mature citizen of the Kingdom, with 
power to fulfil the public duties that new state demands, in a 
word, to be a “ witness’ to Christ (cp. Acts 1 : 8) in the face 
of the world. He is a soldier, branded on the forehead with 
the indelible and: glorious mark of the Cross of Christ, and 
equipped for war by the sevenfold Spirit newly descended upon 
him. This sacrament is, of course, pre-eminently the sacrament 
of the Holy Ghost, the “ gift of the Holy Ghost’? St. Peter 
called it (Acts 2 : 38). It is clearly fitting that a sacrament which 
sets the finishing touches of maturity in the making of a Christian 
should be appropriated in a special way to the divine Person 
in whom the processions of the Blessed Trinity find their 
culmination. 

In the early Church, as is still done in the Eastern rite, and 
even in the Latin rite in certain places, Confirmation followed 
immediately after Baptism as the second stage of the “‘ Christian 
initiation,” which reached its climax in the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist. In the rite as we have it today there are many 
features which recall the close relation between Baptism and 
Confirmation. The very clothes the children wear, white dress 
or white sash, recall the “ white robe” of Baptism. In the 
opening prayer, the bishop says: “ Almighty, eternal God, 
who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water 
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and the Holy Ghost, and hast given them remission of all their 
sins: send forth upon them thy sevenfold spirit... The 
sacramental anointing with chrism on the forehead brings to 
mind the neophyte’s “ christening,” when the priest anointed 
him with the same chrism on the crown of the head, immediately 
after leaving the sacred font. 


THE MIND OF THE CHURCH 


Further proof, if such be needed, of the importance and 
dignity of this sacrament is to be found in the recent decrees 
and practice of the Church, and most strikingly in the decree 
Spiritus Sancti Munera of 1946, in which parish priests were 
empowered by general indult to administer the sacrament to 
their own subjects in danger of death, where a bishop could 
not be had. This new concession, we read in the preamble to 
the decree, was inspired by the Church’s concern for the number 
of people dying unconfirmed. If the Church is so much solicitous 
that even the dying, who will never be in a position to exercise 
their Confirmation office of “ witnessing” to Christ (but who 
will, as St. Thomas teaches, attain a higher degree of glory 
thereby), should by all means receive this sacrament, much 
move, if one may say 80, is she concerned for the living. What 
is more, in this and similar decrees, the Church has been at 
pains to emphasise and to safeguard the great dignity of this 
sacrament, a dignity associated with the fact that its ordinary 
minister is the bishop, and to watch “lest the reverence due 
to this sacrament be diminished . . . lest the striking splendour 
attached to its administration be tarnished, or its due solemnity 
lessened” (Spiritus Sancti Munera). With this in view, she has 
delegated as ministers of Confirmation in extraordinary circum- 
stances only those in some ecclesiastical dignity, or, by the 
recent decree in favour of those in danger of death, parish 
priests, immediate ‘ fellow-workers ” of the bishop. She sets 
strict limits to the exercise of this delegation, and to go beyond 
them renders the sacrament invalid; she directs that the 
priest minister must in each case explain to those present that 
the bishop is the ordinary minister of Confirmation, and that 
he acts only by special delegation of the Holy See, The sacrament 
must be imparted with all due reverence and solemnity. Finally, 
holy chrism, the remote matter of the sacrament, may only 
be consecrated by the bishop, so that his action .is thus felt 
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at every conferring of the sacrament, even when performed by 
a@ simple priest. 


THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN THE WorLD TODAY 


In the world of the New Testament and in the early Church 
the confirmed Christian was called upon to render a “ witness ” 
to Christ which very frequently culminated in his death at 
the hands of the persecutors of the faith. Indeed, the Greek 
word for “ witness’ (namely martyr’) came to possess the 
technical sense of one who laid down his life for the cause of 
Christ. Even today no one can say that the age of martyrs is 
past, as the painful experiences of the Church in a dozen countries 
of Europe and Asia amply prove. 

If our Catholic people are not now called upon to suffer 
persecution for the faith, yet the duty of “ witnessing” to 
Christ, which is laid on them through Confirmation, is an 
important, and by no means an easy one, particularly for those 
—and they are very numerous—who are destined to pass their 
lives in exile in non-Catholic lands. Loyalty to one’s religious 
duties, Mass, Holy Communion, Confession, daily prayers, 
the laws of fasting and abstinence, etc., the faithful profession 
of the faith and of Oatholic moral teaching in business and 
social life,-in the questions of marriage and purity, with regard 
to books and films and so forth: this is the vital “ witness ” 
the Catholic of today is called upon to make, this is the spiritual 
warfare against the enemies of the faith for which he was armed 
when the sevenfold Spirit descended upon him “ unto strength.” 

In our day, too, the Holy Father and the bishops have in- 
sistently summoned the faithful to take their full share in the 
various forms of Catholic Action and the Lay Apostolate. 
Corfirmation is the great sacrament of Catholic Action: it 
gives the layman an official title, nay, a duty, to cooperate 
with the clergy in the works of the Church in so far as he is able. 
It should be the perennial fount of spiritual strength for all 
soldiers of the Church Militant, for the Legionary of Mary, 
the social worker, the Catholic writer and speaker and Trades 
Unionist, for those engaged in the liturgical movement, for 
all who take part in pilgrimages and demonstrations of the 
faith, and many more. Each and all, sealed with the Holy 
Spirit, are’ called upon to take up the Oross, the banner of 
Christ, and carry it forward in the ranks of the Church militant. 
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THE CEREMONIES OF CONFIRMATION 


The preliminary rubrics of the Pontifical require, as in the 
case of Baptism, sponsors or godparents, who “ pledge ’’ (hence 
the name) for the present worthiness and future perseverance 
of their godchildren. The decrees of the Maynooth Synod of 
1927 and other recent general directives have emphasised the 
importance of this office, and insisted that pastors explain to 
sponsors the nature of their duties—perpetual care of their 
protegés, particularly in what concerns their Christian up- 
bringing. A few words might, therefore, be fittingly addressed 
to them in the short exhortation which usually precedes the 
administration of the sacrament. 

The ceremony itself falls conveniently into five parts: the 
preliminary invocation ; the first imposition of hands, with © 
the prayer for the coming of the sevenfold Spirit ; the sacra- 
mental sign itselfi—second imposition of hands, together with 
the anointing with chrism on the forehead in the form of the 
sign of the Cross, and the words that accompany this action ; 
the blow on the cheek and the “ Pax tecum”; the antiphon 
and prayer, and the final blessing. 


PRELIMINARY INVOCATION 


Standing facing the kneeling candidates, the bishop recites 
the invocation: “Spiritus Sanctus superveniet in te... . 
May the Holy Ghost come upon you, and the power of the Most 
High keep you from sin. R/. Amen.” . 

The Holy Spirit is invited to descend in His fulness on those 
to be confirmed, the Pontiff here adapting the words used by 
the Angel Gabriel at the Annunciation: “ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee”? (Luke 1:35). By these words Mary was given 
to understand that the Spirit of God would come upon her and 
overshadow her, like the cloud of the glory of God that rested 
over the Ark of the Covenant, to effect in her blessed womb 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. Those confirmed, too, will 
be “ overshadowed ” by the imposition of the bishop’s hands, 
effective sign of the coming, and abiding presence within them, 
of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. This indirect allusion to the 
Mother of God makes us think of her role in the Cenacle as 
Queen of Apostles, when she. prayed with them for the, coming 
of the Paraclete on the infant Church, in the days that preceded 
the first Pentecost (Acts 1 : 14). 
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Frrst IMPOSING OF HANDS 


After the usual introductory versicles and responses, the 
bishop extends his hands towards the confirmandi and recites 
the following prayer: ‘‘ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus... 
Almighty and everlasting God, who didst vouchsafe to regenerate 
these thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and didst give 
them remission of all their sins ; send forth upon them thy seven- 
fold Holy Spirit, the Paraclete from heaven. R/ Amen. The 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding. R/ Amen. The Spirit of 
counsel and fortitude. R/ Amen. The Spirit of knowledge and 
piety. R/ Amen. Fill them with the spirit of thy holy fear and 
sign them with the sign of the Cross of Christ, in mercy unto eternal 
life. Through the same Jesus Christ. ... R/ Amen.” 

Before conferring the sacrament the bishop prays even as 
did Peter and John, who, when they came to Samaria to confirm 
those newly-baptized by Philip the Deacon, first “ prayed for 
them that they might receive the Holy Ghost” (Acts 8:15). His 
prayer is an admirable summary of the principal effects of the 
sacrament. 

First he reminds those kneeling before him of their Baptism, 
in which the Holy Ghost was poured forth on them for the 
first time, to effect their spiritual rebirth. Through the power 
of that same Spirit they received in Baptism, as St. Peter 
promised his first converts, “‘ remission of all their sins” (Acts 
2 : 36). And now there is to be a new descent, a new outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit to complete and perfect the work begun in 
Baptism. ‘Send on them thy sevenfold Spirit, the Paraclete, 
from heaven. ” In this fervent invocation we hear an echo of 
those persevering and unanimous prayers of the apostles in 
the Cenacle, during the days that followed the Ascension of 
Christ. They implored Him to be mindful of His word to send 
on them the “ Promised One of the Father” (Acts 1:4), to 
“clothe them with power from on high” (Luke 24:49), to 
“‘ baptize them with the Holy Ghost” (Acts 1:5), to send them 
another Paraclete, advocate and consoler, to take His place, 
to abide with them for ever, to teach them all truth, to enable 
them to bear witness to Him (cp. John 14-16). 


Tue Sprmir anp CHRIST 


It is a fact of experience that it is peculiarly difficult, especially 
with children, to speak effectively of the Third Person of the 
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Blessed Trinity, not only because He is not seen, but also 
because His relations to us seem at first sight less well-defined 
and easy to grasp than those of the Father and the Son. It is 
a good plan, then, to attempt to describe, following the pattern 
of Holy Scripture, this invisible Spirit by the visible effects 
He has produced among men, to indicate the various “ descents ” 
and workings of the Holy Ghost in sacred history, always 
insisting that this very same Paraclete will be newly poured 
forth on the confirmandi through the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands. 

Of old the Spirit had come down upon the prophets, 
empowering them to “ speak’? in the name of the Lord, and, 
in even more remarkable fashion, He descended on the immediate 
heralds of the Gospel, Zachary and Elizabeth, John the Baptist, 
Simeon and Anna, and especially the Blessed Virgin, inspiring 
them to praise God in beautiful canticles, filling them with 
light, grace and joy (cp. Luke 1-2). Isaias had foretold that 
the Spirit of God would descend in full measure on the promised 
Saviour (11 : 2 and 42:1), and, in fact, He did so descend in 
His plentitude on the Son of God made flesh at the moment 
of the Incarnation, filling Him in His sacred humanity with 
grace and the gifts. He was “ full of grace and truth,” as St. 
John says (John 1:14), “‘ anointed with the Holy Ghost and 
power,” as St. Peter put it (Acts 10 : 38). The Spirit of Testimony 
descended again, this time in visible form, on Christ, under 
the appearance of a dove, at His Baptism, thereby publicly 
marking Him out as Messiah and Son of God at the beginning 
of His public ministry (Luke 3 : 22). Soon afterwards, in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, Christ applied to Himself the words 
of the prophet, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore 
he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel .. .” (Luke 4:18; 
Isaias 61 : 1). 


THE HOLY SPIRIT ON THE APOSTLES AND FAITHFUL 


To the apostles, who were to continue His mission on earth, 
Christ repeatedly promised the assistance of His abiding Spirit 
(cp. John 14-16; Luke 24:49; Matt. 10 : 19-20, etc.) and 
this promise He fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost, the day of 
the apostles’ “ confirmation,” when they were “ filled with 
the Holy Ghost” (Acts 1:4) and “ began to speak,” to confess 
their Master fearlessly before men. To the rest of the faithful, 
too, for they must also “confess Him before men” (Matt. 
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10 : 32-33), Christ promised the Holy Spirit, which He likened 
to “ rivers of living water” (John 7 : 38-39), and which would 
be given “ after he was glorified.”’ And surely enough, throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, which might equally well be called 
the Acts of the Holy Ghost, we find this “ gift of the Holy Ghost,” 
this ‘ promise to you and your children and to all that are afar 
off”? (Acts 2 : 38-39), descending and remaining on believers, 
source of guidance, courage and joy in their new life. Moreover, 
though—to quote the words of Our Lord—* the Spirit breatheth 
where he will”’ (John 3 : 8), the apostles were conscious that 
they possessed the power to bestow the Spirit on the faithful 
by a special rite. This rite, a true sacrament, was administered 
by Peter and John to the newly-baptized Samaritans—* they 
laid their hands upon them, and they receiwed the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts 8 :17)—and by St. Paul to the Ephesians—“ and when 
Paul had imposed hands on them, the Holy Ghost came upon 
them ”’ (Acts 19 : 6). 


THE SEVENFOLD SPIRIT 


Thus the very same Spirit which descended in His fulness on 
Christ our Head, descended on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, and was given to His other members through the 
sacrament of Confirmation. This Spirit, so the bishop says, is 
“ sevenfold,” i.e., bringing with Him those seven gifts which, 
according to Isaias’ prophecy, would first repose in full measure 
on Christ: ‘ And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and of piety. And he 
shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Isaias 11 : 2). 
Following exactly the text of the prophet, the Pontiff prays 
that these gifts may descend on Christ’s members, that they 
may thus “ receive of his fulness” (John 1:16). Two by two 
he names the gifts, each time with the solemn response “‘ Amen,” 
i.e., so be it, may God grant my prayer ! 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to St. Thomas, are 
““@ kind of habit, or habitual quality of the soul, which perfects 
man so that he may follow promptly the instinct and movement 
of the Holy Ghost ’’ (Summa, Pars Ia 2ae, q. 68, a. 1). No doubt, 
when man is raised to the supernatural state, sanctifying grace 
in the soul and the infused virtues in his various faculties equip 
him to live and act in such a way as to tend to a supernatural 
destiny, life eternal. Yet still, the guide and rule, the motivating 
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power behind his activity is simply his own reason, enlightened 
though it be by faith. And, in the battle of life, as even experience 
will teach us, we often need some higher guide, some more 
powerful motivating and driving force than the human mind, 
to enable us to overcome the obstacles that beset the path of 
virtue, God himself, more specifically the Holy Ghost, to whom 
we rightly attribute the works of sanctification, must step in 
and supply for our insufficiency by His almighty power and 
wisdom. Now, in order that the soul may readily respond 
to these movements of God the Holy Ghost, it is equipped with 
the gifts, four to adorn and perfect the mind (wisdom, under- 
standing, knowledge and counsel) and three, the will (fortitude, 
piety and fear of the Lord). Far from replacing the virtues, 
these gifts do but perfect their activity, and enable them to 
attain greater heights. Thus faith is perfected by the gifts of 
knowledge and understanding, hope by that of fear, charity 
by wisdom, prudence by counsel, justice by piety, fortitude by 
the gift of the same name, and temperance also by fear. Grace 
and virtue in the soul have been compared to the engine in a 
motor-boat, which is the normal means of propulsion; the 
gifts may be likened to a sail, which can be put up when the wind 
is favourable to increase the speed of the craft—the wind, of 
course, standing for the impulsion of the Holy Ghost, who 
breatheth as and when He will. It is not the sail that supplies 
the driving force, but the wind; yet the sail is the necessary 
equipment, the needful “ disposition ’’ of the boat, for receiving 
and utilising that driving force. By that added supernatural 
drive, through the gifts, man is enabled to produce those more 
perfect acts of Christian virtue which St. Paul calls the twelve 
fruits of the Holy Ghost (Gal. 5 : 22-23), and even those excellent 
acts which are known as the eight beatitudes (Matt. 5 : 3-12), 
in a word, to live the full “ life of the Spirit’ (Rom. 8 : 13). 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost are infused in Baptism together 
with grace and the virtues but they are newly-outpoured, 
intensified, so to speak, in the sacrament of Confirmation, as 
a peculiar effect of the sacrament, as the necessary arms and 
equipment of the soldier of Christ, the qualities requisite for 
the “ strong and perfect Christian.” 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


‘The Pontiff concludes his preliminary prayer: ‘ And sign 
them with the Cross of Christ, in mercy, unto eternal life.” As he 
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has indicated the graces that the sacrament confers, so now 
he points out the other effect of Confirmation: marking, or 
better sealing, with the saving sign of the Cross, thus designating 
the new character impressed on the soul. The sign of the Cross 
is repeatedly made upon the catechumen at Baptism, marking 
him out as a member of Christ, withdrawn from the power of 
Satan, as one who must be like his Head in suffering if he is 
to share His victory and glory. He becomes Christ’s “‘ property,” 
like the goods of the merchant impressed with his seal, like the 
edict of the king impressed with the waxen impress of his 
signet ring. In Confirmation the same sign takes on a new 
significance, as the “ seal of the Holy Ghost,” which sets the 
finishing touches to the “ episile of Christ,” the mature Christian, 
to use St. Paul’s vivid metaphor (2 Cor. 3:3). He is marked 
on the forehead as a member of the army of Christ on earth, 
as soldiers of old were branded with the stamp of the Emperor. 
St. John belield the elect of God marked with this sign: “ Hurt 
not the earth nor the sea nor the trees, till we sign the servants 
of our God on their foreheads ’—so the Angel cried (Apoc. 7 : 3) 
as he marked the elect with the sign of the Cross and thus 
distinguished them from the wicked, marked with Satan’s 
sign, the sign of the Beast. 

Thus, while the body is marked with the sign of the Cross, 
the soul will be stamped with a new character. The sacramental 
character is described by St. Thomas as a certain spiritual 
and indelible quality impressed on the soul. which gives a share 
in the priesthood of Christ, and delegates and empowers the 
recipient to receive or to accomplish things sacred : in Baptism, 
to be a member of Christ and citizen of His Church ; in Con- 
firmation, to be an official witness to Christ within the Church ; 
and in Holy Orders, to be Christ’s minister and dispenser of 
His mysteries. 

This seal, the bishop says, is ‘* wnto eternal life,” a new pledge 
of life eternal. As St. Paul says, ‘* You are sealed with the Spirit 
of Promise” (Eph. 1:13) and again, “God... who has 
sealed us and given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts” (2 Cor. 
1 ; 22). 


(To be continued) 


_ GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE 
Mount St. Mary’s, Milltown, Dublin. 
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READING FOR EASTER 


It is hoped that the following list may be of help to readers 
in choosing their reading for Lent and Easter. There are, of 
course, hundreds of titles that might be included. 


The books referred to may be obtained through any bookseller. 


The addresses of the publishers of pamphlets mentioned are— 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 7/8 Lower Abbey Street, 
Dublin ; 
Catholic Truth Society, 38/4 Eccleston Square, London, 
S. 


General 


Hoty WEEK AND EASTER 
The Paschal Mystery. Louis Bouyer (George Allen and Unwin. 
Price 18/-.) A deep study of the Christian mystery. Not easy 


reading but rewarding. 


PREPARING FOR EAsTEeR. Clifford Howell, S.J. (Burns Oates. 6/-.) 
Invaluable for all who will follow the Restored Easter Vigil. 


THE YEAR OF GRACE. Vol. 2. Pius Parsch. (Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. $2.75.) This volume of the late Dr. Pius Parsch’s 
** Guide to the Liturgical Year” provides a fine liturgical and 
doctrinal commentary on the liturgy from Septuagesima to 
Easter. 


Hoty WEEK aNnD EastER. Dom Jean Gaillard, O.S.B. (Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. $2.25.) The approach “is a sort of 
combination of Parsch, Bouyer and Schuster.” The author’s 
use of scriptural texts is particularly good. An excellent little 
book (163 pp.). You might call it Bouyer made easy. 

Hoty WEEE. The complete text of the Holy Week Offices. (Burns 
Oates. 8/-.) Uses the Knox English translation. Does not include 
the restore Easter Vigil service. 


THE PAssIoN 
The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Pierre Barbet. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 16/-.) Reviewed in The Furrow, December 1954. 
The Phases of the Sacred Passion. Mgr. John M. T. Barton. 
Sands. 2/6.) Reviewed in The Furrow, December 1954. 


Words from the Cross. James Broderick, 8.J. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 2/6.) 


Passion and Death ef Our Lord Jesus Christ. Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J. (Burns Oates. 21/-.) A vivid and moving book. 
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For the Church Rack 


CEREMONIES 


Palm Sunday. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (C.T.S.E. 6d.) 

Palm Sunday (Historical Notes). Herbert Thurston, S.J. (C.T.S.E. 
3d.) 

Good Friday : Mass of the Presanctified. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(C.T.S.E. 6d.) 

Tenebrae for Good Friday Evening. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (C.T.S.E. 
6d.) 

Holy Saturday : Morning Service. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (C.T.S.E. 
9d.) 

The Easter Vigil. Introduction and translation by Gerard 
Montague. (The Furrow. 1/-.) 


THE PASSION 


a Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ. R. F. Clarke, 8.J. (C.T.S.E. 
The Good Tree. John Fearon, O.P. (St. Meinrad’s, Indiana. 25 
cents. ) 

The Seven Last Words. Fulton Sheen. (C.T.S.I.) 

Thoughts on the Passion. Louis Bourdaloue, 8.J. (C.T.S.I.) 
The Precious Blood of Jesus. Father Faber. (C.T.S.I.) 

The Mother of Jesus Was There. C. Farmer. (C.T.S.I.) 
‘ceare Magdalen’s Way to the Cross. Father Hubert, C.P. 


THE STATIONS 


Making the Stations. J. E. Perkins. (C.T.S.I.) 
The Stations of the Cross. Rev. R. G. Gleeson, O.M.I. (C.T.S.I.) 
The Stations of the Cross. St. Alphonsus. (C.T.S.E. 4d.) 

The Stations of the Cross. Cardinal Newman. (C.T.S.E. 34.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Text Books IN THE RELIGION COURSE 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

In response to your invitation 
I would like to make a few 
comments on the points raised by 
Mr. Fintan Walsh in his letter 
about religion text-books for 
school. 

I quite agree that in the books 
he mentions “ too great an effort 
has been made to touch on 
everything.”” I am not in the 
least surprised that he wonders 
if these books are really intended 
for young people like himself. 
They are, in fact, meant for him, 
but in a more particular sense 
they are meant for his teacher. 
Mr. Walsh’s quotation from the 
Preface to the 19438 edition of 
Hart’s Catholic Doctrine is very 
apt. These authors make no 
effort to differentiate between the 
needs of the pupil and those of the 
teacher. They supply the same 
equipment for both; and as in 
the nature of the case the teacher 
must be away above the level of 
his pupil, must be a master of his 
subject, the pupil finds the going 
rather heavy. I have no doubt 
a student in St. Mary’s College, 


Knockbeg, would never get the. 


impression that his  teacher’s 
knowledge of the subject is limited 
to his text-book. But, heretofore, 
authors of text-books, especially 
in religion, have tended to assume 
that it may be so. 

Nowadays, in many countries, 
text-books specially adapted to 
the pupil’s range are being pre- 
pared. The teacher is equipped 
by various means, by special 
training, refresher courses, 
reference books, and in the case 
of elementary teaching, where 
method counts as much as matter, 
by teacher aid-books. This sensible 
approach to the problem is 


beginning to attract attention in 
our country, but as Mr. Walsh 
and his friends will discover when 
they are a little older, the Irish are 
a very cautious people. 

Writing for conditions as they 
know them, our authors may 
be wise enough in aiming to kill 
two birds with the one stone. If 
they limit the range of their books, 
they may argue, the teacher is 
tempted to, or must perforce, 
limit his range also. Many 
teachers, hard pressed for time, 
are in fact so tempted. And 
even where they could launch 
out on their own they will not 
bother, or they think the risk, from 
the examination point of view, is 
too big. If the pupil quotes the 
words of a learned archbishop he 
is less likely to make a fool of 
himself. 

When, all too seldom,our religion 
teachers do launch out, the results 
can be very gratifying. I have 
been reading boys’ examination 
papers for years. It-is always 
easy to detect, especially in 
doctrine, where the teacher has 
departed from the text-book and 
taught from the abundance of his 
own mind. The efforts of his boys 
—of some of his boys, of course— 
are always interesting and often 
deeply moving. Their performance 
does fall short of a great arch- 
bishop’s, but at least they are 
in touch with their subject, on 
their own level, and you feel they 
are on the way to becoming 
educated men. 

I do not go so far in this line 
of thought as to suggest that 
teachers should abandon text- 


Intelligent note-taking is always 
helpful if you are a pupil in touch 
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with a rich mind, but I do think 
there will always be need for a 
text-book. 

I am interested to note that the 
students of St. Mary’s are anxious 
to have illustrated books ‘“‘ if at 
all possible.” It is, of course, 
possible, and the only sensible 
way to go about the business. But, 
there is, as Mr. Walsh may be 
unaware, a deeply rooted prejudice 
in some minds against any form of 
illustration in religion lessons. It 
is said, I understand, to indicate 
an anti-intellectual trend in 
education. There is such a trend, 
as it happens, and it is not 
altogether unconnected with too 
many visual aids. I do not think, 
however, that our  class-room 
traditions will easily allow of any 
such development. In any case, 
Mr. Walsh will be glad to hear 
that illustrated religion books for 
the young children are beginning 
to appear, and who knows that 
with the revised programme for 
secondary schools, Hart, at least, 
may give way to something more 
attractive. ; 

And, before I go, may I ask 
what the students think of 


studying catechism as a subject 
distinct from doctrine? Are 
doctrine and catechism two 
separate subjects ? In the Revised 
Programme, September 1953, the 
doctrine course for Junior Pupils 
is based on the three parts of the 
catechism, and I dare say any new 
text-books that do appear will be 
based on the text of the new 
national catechism, A Catechism of 
Catholic Doctrine. There is no 
mention whatever of catechism 
for the senior pupils, althouth the 
examiners continue to set “‘ cate- 
chism questions,’’ most improperly 
as I think. In my view, if 
Sheehan’s admirable book, and I 
do think it-is an admirable book, 
is ever reduced to more acceptable 
proportions, it too should be 
linked with the text of our 
catechism. That is the very 
purpose of a national catechism, 
to be, as the official expression of 
doctrine from our bishops, the 
foundation and guide of all 
religion teaching and text-books. 


MicHAEL TYNAN 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools 
Shelbourne Road, Limerick. 


New Books 
We regret that owing to pressure of space the book reviews 
section, has had to be held over. 
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ALL OUR TO-MORROW’S 


are based on the excellence of 


Rowan's 


FAMOUS SEEDS 


Catalogues and all information free. 
SEED GROWERS, BULB AND PLANT MERCHANTS 


M. ROWAN & CO. LTD. 
51-52 CAPEL STREET 


1, 2 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
"Phone 41891 


in the GARDEN or on the FARM 


which have stood the test of years under Irish conditions. 


LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19—20, 1955, at 


GLENSTAL PRIORY 


Patron: His Grace, the Most Reverend Jeremiah Kinane, D.D., 
Archbishop of Cashel. 


Theme: SUNDAY WORSHIP IN THE PARISH 
Papers: 
1. Sunday Mass and the Faithful. Rev. D. McIvor, C.C., Ardee. 
2. Liturgical Preaching. Rev. D. Casey, C.C., Skibbereen. 
3. The Canon of the Mass. Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. 
4. Liturgical Forms of Evening Devotions. Very Reverend J. 
Toner, O.P., Prior of Tallaght. 


Open discussion follows the afternoon paper each day. 


Proceedings commence each day with High Mass at 11.00 a.m. 
and cose at about 7.30. Those attending may assist also at 
Vespers, in the afternoon. Meals and accommodation will be 
provides at the Priory. Shou'd + be eres accommoda- 

tion will be arranged at nearby hotels 


Subscription — For the two days, 45/- 
Day Visitors 21/- 
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we never knew such 
comfort was possible 


As your tired limbs sink into the luxury 
of a Dunlopillo mattress, and fatigue 
slips blissfully away . . . then at last 
you'll know the comfort you've been miss- 
ing for so long. But not until you've tried 
it can you believe it, because to rest on 
a Dunlopillo latex foam mattress is to 
enjoy a comfort unique in your experience. 


UNLOPILLO 


Dunlopillo 


MATTRESSES e CUSHIONS ¢ PILLOWS 


The Irish Dunlop Co. Ltd., Lr. Abbey St., Dublin 
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“I’m getting cold feet,” fumed the fire walker 
“T sham’t have a leg to stand on, and see Irish Shell Ltd. If off 
if I can’t find something better fuel and their advice on how 
than this. What I. need in my to use it can’t solve my problem. 
nothing can!” 


CONTROLLED HEAT WITH 
| INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Irish Shell Lid., Irish Shell House, 13/16 Fleet St., Dublin 
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WALSH 
& Sons, Limited 


BUILDERS 
AND 
~CONTRACTORS 
& 

133 
HAROLD’S CROSS ROAD 
DUBLIN, 
Telephone: Dublin 92248-93449. 


M. CREEDON 
LIMITED 
Plain & Decorative 


Plastering Contractors 


SOUTH RICHMOND PLACE DUBLIN 
Telephone 53301-2 


O’DONNELL 


& CO. LTD. 
Wholesale Tea and 
Wine Importers 


_ Whiskey Bonders - Coffee 
Roasters and Cocoa Dealers 
* 


_ BONDED STORES: . 
CUSTOM HOUSE DOCKS 
DUBLIN 
HEAD OFFICE: 
21 EDEN QUAY 
DUBLIN — 
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LENTEN 


LITERATURE 


The Holy Mass: Notes 


on the Litu 
BD. EUG VAN- 


Fifth and’ Revised Edition of The 


Hoty Mass Popularly 


Preparing for Easter 


By CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
A full explanation of the li — 
significance of the Easter igil. 


The Christian Sacrifice 


By CANON EUGENE MASURE. 
Translated with a Preface by DOM 
TYD TRETH 


TLL 
A study of ‘the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 5 


15/- 


The Faith and Modern 


Man 
By GUARDINI. 
Deals 


th the very foundations of 


religion 5b a spirit of serenity = 
hope... 15/- 


The Folly of the Cross 


The Heart of the World 


. By DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
rig valuable and iring exposi- 
tion = the life of a baptised Christian 
‘considered within the framework of 
- the and Atonement. 7/6 


The Lord is my iy 


B FAULT DE JAEGHER, 
On the U: 


Our Lord 


ells simple 
story of the 


| BURNS OATES 


22 D'OLIER ST., DUBLIN 


AVAILABLE SOON 


SHORT PRAC 
MEDITA 


DOMINIC PHILLIPS, C.M. 


This course of meditations has 
been compiled and edited with 


ecclesiastical students chiefly in 


mind. Nevertheless, the subject- 
matter, the practical quality and 
the: conciseness of the medita- 
tions should) make them very 
acceptable to others besides 
seminarians. The course seems 
particularly suitable for persons 
whose daily period of mental 
prayer is limited within a half- 
hour. 
Notable features of this series are 
the following: 
% A full detailed instruction: of 
the nature and method of mental 
prayer, with practical aids; 
> A complete course of medita- 
tions for every day of the year; 
% A meditation on the Sacred 
Passion for every Friday of the 

year; 
x A meditation on Our Blessed 
Lady for every Saturday of the 
year; 
* Many supplementary medita- 
tions for feasts and _ special 
occasions ; 
he A complete Table of Contents 
and an Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects. 

Cloth, Demy 8vo. 25/- 


CLONMORE & REVAOLOS 


29 KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN | 


Priests, Seminarians gn 
Religious 
Arranged and Edited by eae 


the LAST slice 


and as fresh as the first © \ 


PETER KENNEDY LTD., DUBLIN Bread 


Seed Specialists | | M. & P. HANLON 
For Farm 
and Garden Fish, Poultry 
string Game 
and 
67-58 Dawson Bt, Ice Merchants 
1843 . 20 & 21 MOORE STREET 
Pembrok DUBLIN 
Carlow 
_ Suppliers to all the 
W. DRUMMOND 
_ & SONS, LTD. . and Institutions 
Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
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